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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY AND DESCRIPTIVE. 

Away on the western coast, more than six hours from 
London by the fastest express train — which at the 
time of my story, recent as that is, did not pass nearer 
than a score or so of miles — lies the comparatively 
imknown but ancient and historical village of Moncton- 
by-Sea. It is picturesquely situated at the south-west 
corner of one of the many bays into which, twice a 
day, the Atlantic pours its full tides. For a dozen 
miles to the northward the coast trends in a graceful 
curve, its bold cliffs broken by deep ravines, or skirted 
by a narrow strip of low-lying land, near which the 
remains of a submerged forest are still visible at low 
spring tide, showing that it must have undergone con- 
siderable subsidence at that point. Beyond, the shore 
is low and sandy, and fringed by dangerous shoals ; but 
the curve continues until it terminates in a well-known 
headland, whose bluff, peculiar appearance is the most 
prominent object in the distance. On the side of the 
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village the high land farms the southern boundary of 
the bay, and ends in a rocky point, outside of which 
lie two huge, peculiar, isolated rocks, which evidently, 
at one time — ^long ages ago, however — formed part of 
the mainland, and are still joined to it and to each 
other by a ridge of large boulders and broken rocks, 
easily passable at low tide. In local parlance these 
are known as the Stack and the Stone — the former 
standing like a lofty, black; petrified haystack (whence 
probably its name) midway between the latter and 
the shore. 

Moncton itself is not easily described. It occupies 
the mouth of one of the ravines already mentioned, 
which, after running half-a-mile inland, branches off 
into a number of small valleys, that in turn slope 
upward until they are lost in the ridge of table-land 
above. The road from the neighbouring town, a 
popular and fashionable watering-place, passes through 
the village — entering it by a very steep descent, and 
then dividing into two main branches, one of which 
follows the sea to the coast villages and hamlets 
farther on, the other turning inland past the parish 
church of St. Modred, a mile distant, nestling in 
solitary beauty among the trees — ^the point of division 
being the village green or square. From this — or, to 
speak more correctly, from the harbour which abuts 
upon it — ^the houses radiate irregularly in all direc- 
tions, some running along under the cliff parallel to 
the sandy beach, others climbing the hill-sides and 
filling every niche where a residence with a sea-view 
might be conveniently perched. 

At one time, within recent memory, Moncton had a 
considerable coal and iron trade ; and during the busy 
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season its tidal harbour was filled with craft of all 
sizes and descriptions. This harbour, or pier as it was 
generally called, was simple of construction. On the 
north side, a broad arm of solid stonework — known 
as the Ballast Quay, because on that side ships dis- 
charged their ballast or cargoes — ran out into the sea 
for, a distance probably of two hundred yards. A 
similar arm ran parallel to it under a high projecting 
cliff, and swept round at right angles, forming a break- 
water of massive masonry, which again curved back 
towards the northern wall, leaving an entrance of 
about fifty feet. Along this wall were the loading 
jetties, and on the latter curve, at the entrance, was a 
small lighthouse. Inside the harbour was another 
deep basin, separated from it by a wall which afforded 
a convenient pathway for pedestrians. 

The inhabitants of Moncton were a simple, hardy, 
and somewhat superstitious folk. The better class of 
them consisted of the harbour-master, shipping agents, 
doctor, and a few retired tradesmen. The property 
generally was owned by " the Squire," as he was 
termed, who lived in a great house called the Castle, 
on a hill at some distance overlooking the sea ; and 
by a noble lord, who visited the place by proxy at 
audit time, but not otherwise. 

Ancient and historical I have termed this western 
village. Historical ! For every hamlet even has its 
annals. "Short and simple," as the poet says, or 
eventful and even tragic, whenever the great world, 
intent on making its own history, invades its solitude 
and sanctity, or its own deep current of life overflows. 
And ancient ! For, as the very name signifies, it 
dates from at least the stern medieval times, when 
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rural England was under the rule of the monk. If 
further evidence of this — I mean its antiquity — were 
required, you would find it in the fact that on the 
summit of the outmost of those rocks which like 
sentinels stand at the entrance of the bay a mile and 
a half away, and which still bears the name of the 
Monk's Stone, are to be seen the ruined foundations 
of an anchorite's ruined chapel and cell. This was 
said to have been built by a penitent knight, one 
Richard Saunders, who, fleeing from the English 
court in consequence of a sad crime committed in the 
heat of passion, found his way to this remote comer, 
where, partly to conceal his identity and partly to 
expiate his crime, he assumed the monk's habit, and 
took up his abode on this lonely, storm-swept, and 
ocean-washed rock. Of this man, from whom pre- 
sumably the village received its origin and its name, 
tradition had much to tell— of his good deeds and 
brave daring ; of his generous spirit and saintly life. 
It whispered, too, of memories that were barely in 
harmony with his saintliness, though quite so with 
the character of his times and of the old monks his 
compeers. For it broadly insinuated that, while his 
piety found a lasting monument in that solitary cell, 
whose foundations remain even unto this day, his 
frailty — ^for the remnants of his old knightly nature 
could not be wholly eradicated by his new ecclesi- 
astical character, and the man, as in very truth it 
should ever be, was often stronger than the ecclesiastic 
— ^his frailty found a yet more lasting memorial in 
the fact that his name is still the prevailing cognomen 
in the district of Moncton. 

But of all this I can tell you nothing, for those 
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times are too far away, being, for my purpose, clearly 
prehistoric ; and the tradition, which possibly had some 
foundation, is now in fact not a sure guide. Whether 
the name had such an origin; whether there ever 
were a Richard Saunders, anchorite and quondam 
knight and courtier ; or whether he were the ancestor 
of the James Saunders who is the subject of my story, 
I do not know. These are matters I must leave to 
the curious and learned. 

Ordinarily, Moncton was quiet enough. It lay out- 
side the stir and bustle of political and commercial 
life, away at the back-door of the nation, so to speak. 
And if ever the far-off hum of the great, busy, fighting 
world reached so far, it was so subdued that it hardly 
claimed attention. True, the London newspapers came 
to hand the day after issue; but what is read does 
not touch you like what is seen and experienced, and 
vou cannot make the whole of a nation's life visible 
in the pages of a newspaper 

During the winter, especially, its life was still and 
silent. Burning jealousies, rivalries, and animosities 
enough there were — for these are everywhere, and 
must be necessarily strong in a community where 
everybody knew everybody else, as the saying is, and 
everybody else's business, and all about it into the 
bargain — and sometimes the monotony was broken by 
their outburst. Human society is built upon a num- 
ber of smouldering or active volcanoes, and there must 
be outbursts sometimes. Or perhaps there was a ship- 
wreck or some equally startling occurrence. 

But there was no vigorous public life in Moncton 
twenty years ago, much less than there is to-day. 
There were two dissenting chapels, which occasionally 
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were stirred into activity. But the inhabitants were 
not, as a rule, religiously inclined, and the spasmodic 
energy soon died away ; while, for all practical pur- 
poses of week-day or evening worship, St. Modred's 
might as well have been at the antipodes. Other 
kind of public meeting was nearly unknown. There 
was no public hall. Even the day-school, where the 
future men and women received such elements of 
education as might develop into fitness for life, was a 
mile and a half away, and in another parish. Under 
these circumstances one institution was sure to thrive 
and prosper all the winter through, and its popularity 
was sure to be unrivalled — I mean the ale-house. Its 
parlour or taproom, generally the latter, was public 
hall, reading-room, debating club, concert-room, and 
general place of public assembly for the male portion 
of the population of Moncton. Consequently, drinking 
flourished; the morals of the community declined ; and 
frequently — far too frequently ! — the quiet of the 
village was broken by a drunken row, or the mad 
vagaries of certain well-known disturbers of the peace, 
habitual topers, who at intervals broke out beyond 
all restraint. As will doubtless appear in this history, 
the normal stagnation of Moncton was oftener dis- 
turbed by alcohol than by anything else. 

In summer, however, there was more activity. It 
had become a favourite resort of country excursionists, 
who drove down in waggon-loads, arid disported them- 
selves in primitive simplicity in the clear, tempting 
waters. The village green was to Moncton what the 
Forum was to ancient Rome ; while its .Campus Mar- 
tins was in the near vicinity and almost a part of 
itself. Here the young men and youths gathered in 
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the long evenings for their games, conducted their 
debates, or settled their quarrels, while their seniors 
looked on or joined in the sport. There was life 
enough then of all kinds. At high tide, however, 
the pier was the general resort. Its farther wall, 
facing the sea, was covered like an ant-hill ; for this 
was the public swimming-bath, and the young Monc- 
tonians took to the sea almost as naturally as the 
South Sea Islanders. The pier was the public prom- 
enade, as at more pretentious watering-places — Scar- 
borough or Brighton, to wit. It was more. The sea, 
the great highway of the nations, opened a route of 
communication from the door-step of each inhabitant 
out into all the world. It was by far the more avail- 
able route. The harbour entrance was, therefore, their 
main gateway ; and crowds might frequently be seen 
on the pier-heads gathered in curious idleness to watch 
the entry and departure of the ships — those ancient 
couriers of the deep. For many, perhaps the majority, 
it was the only way of keeping alive their sympathy 
with the outside world. It required, moreover, no 
little amount of skill ^Lnd alertness on the part of the 
harbour officials, pilots, and hobblers, to perform the 
necessary movements of the vessels in such contracted 
space ; and of all their proceedings the spectators were 
not only interested observers, but acute critics. 



CHAPTER 11. 



DB PROFUNDI S. 



In a small house of two stories, on the hill-side, some 
distance from the pier and the beach, but still over- 
looking the sea, James Saunders was bom. His father 
had been a sea captain in the merchant service, though 
descended from a British admiral whose name finds 
honourable mention in the records of our memorable 
strife with France, which cast such a fictitious glory- 
over the opening years of the present century. He 
was now one of the two pilots required by the trade 
of the port. As the result partly of hereditary tem- 
perament, partly of early habits and training, his 
character presented a curious compound, in which, as 
might be anticipated, dissimilar and even opposite 
traits were largely blended. He was generous in 
spirit, but narrow in sympathies; imperious in will, yet 
weak in resistance ; easily moved to better impulses, 
but as easily drawn in the opposite direction. With 
a different training and a larger culture he would have 
made "a splendid fellow." As it was he was more 
admired than respected, and his life oscillated between 
periods of fervent religious zeal and of most repre- 
hensible backsliding, to which the attractions of the 

(786) 
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popular public inn largely contributed. His wife, the 
mother of James, was a meek, sad-eyed little woman, 
whose very countenance told of keen suffering, and 
who sought in communion with God, and in the hopes 
of heaven, the peace and solace denied her on earth. 

James was their only son. He grew as all boys 
do who are left pretty much to themselves, receiving 
for some years no book learning beyond what he 
was able to pick up for hhnself. He had, however, 
attended school for a period of two years or more ; 
and now, at the age of twelve, his mother looked 
upon him as a prodigy of learning, and prophesied, 
as mothers are wont to do of their favourite sons, 
that he would some day be a great man. Had he 
not learned his letters, with but little help from her, 
from the inscription on an old stone jar, which she 
therefore treasured most carefully ? Had not the 
curate, the clergyman who came to his death so 
strangely on the coast away beyond the Stone yonder, 
accompanied by a number of ladies, met him one day, 
with a book in his hand, a school prize, moreover, 
and made him read out of it, to the astonishment of 
the company, who gave him a whole sixpence each, 
and words of hearty praise that made his own heart 
warm and his mother's to burn for many a long day ? 
As for the poetry he could recite, there was no end 
of it. For the lad took to poetry as he did to 
nothing else ; and while his companions in their 
soberer moods turned, some of them to cards and 
others to mischief, he carried with him some old 
ballads — " Percy's Reliques," or some such old book — 
and turned many a laugh upon himself by the eager- 
ness with which he begged his companions to "just 

(786) 2 
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listen to {his." Not that he was deficient in vitality 
— ^a goody-goody boy : he was the very opposite. A 
bright active lad, his black eye full of intelligence, he 
was foremost among his companions — ^the Bee they 
called him — and often won applause for his sharpness 
or his prowess on the village green. He was not what 
would be deemed a religious boy : neither was his re- 
ligious nature altogether dormant, for when very young 
his mother found him quietly crying one night in bed 
because he was afraid of God, and dared not go to 
sleep; and in later years he had literally devoured 
some missionaiy magazines which the Sunday-school 
teacher had given him, and firmly resolved that some 
day he would go as a missionary to the heathen, even 
though he might be eaten by cannibals, — ^the spirit of 
adventure doubtless giving direction to his religious 
desire. But the sea was his delight. Perhaps the 
poetry of it, or the excitement, or the danger won 
him. As he had now become very "handy" to his 
father, he was often taken out with him in the 
pursuit of his occupation ; and on the boy's side the 
opportunity was never lost. 

It was a bright, breezy day in June. Half a dozen 
ships were at anchor in the bay waiting to enter the 
harbour on the return of the tide. James, who had a 
keen eye for the situation, found his way to the land- 
ing-steps at the time he knew that his father and 
Captain Jameson, his father's comrade, would be likely 
to leave in their boat. They were just on the point of 
starting. He dared not ask to go with them, for that 
might bring him a refusal. His countenance, however, 
said all that his tongue might not ; and with a sharp 
" Come along, then," he took his place, and was soon 
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on board the largest of the incoming craft. Before 
long the harbour signal was hoisted, and a busy time 
followed. One after another the little fleet, tacking 
against an adverse wind, had reached the pier, and 
wa3 being safely moored ; several ships outward b^und 
had left, adding to the confusion and the work of the 
two pilots. Again and again had James taken the 
boat from one to the other, himself as busy as any 
in that busy scene. One more ship remained to 
enter. Hastily rowing alongside, Captain Jameson 
jumped on deck, leaving little Saunders in the boat, 
which was passed astern. This, however, was done 
hastily and carelessly, and when next the sloop tacked 
towards the harbour, the boats in tow fouled each 
other, and James found himself struggling in the 
water. The vessel shot ahead, and unobserved by the 
crew, who were all engaged in their own duty, he 
was left far behind to fight alone with death. Not 
altogether unnoticed, however. Among the spectators 
on the pier-head was the captain of a schooner lying 
alongside. His practised eye caught the pending 
danger; and as the boat filled, and the boy's head 
rose above the water, the shrill cry, " A boy over- 
board ! " burst from his lips, while he pointed his finger 
frantically towards the scene of danger. There was 
a momentary pause, and then half a dozen boats 
sprang out to the rescue. The race for life was sharp 
— the struggle for life equally so. Drowning has 
been described as the pleasantest form of death. 
Possibly ! But death is never pleasant. All that a 
man has will he give for his life. For that every 
creature will fight to the last gasp. To little James 
Saunders the issue of the fight seemed a foregone 
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conclusion. He was some distance from the shore ; 
there was a depth of fully twenty feet of water be- 
neath him, and he could not swim. For a moment he 
caught at some floating article, but that sank with 
him, and it was at once relinquished. Then blackness 
and horror closed on him. Down, down, down into the 
depths he sank. The sense of suffocation was ter- 
rible. Again he fought his way up to light and air. 
A momentary gasp, however, and he was back again 
in darkness and the green salt depths. The third time, 
as with a superhuman effort, he shot high out of the 
water and caught sight of an approaching boat — oh ! 
so far away, he thought. But nature was exhausted ; 
and he fell back, yielding up himself, as it were, to 
the gentle pressure of soft arms, that seemed to fold 
him close and drag him down, while a delicious 
dreaminess crept over his senses. Instinctively, how- 
ever, he raised his hand high above his head, and the 
eddying ripples on the surface showed where he had 
vanished, as the water closed over him, and the boat shot 
like an arrow to the spot. Suddenly, he felt himself 
grasped by a strong hand from above ; a rough, kindly 
voice, thrilling with emotion, dropped upon his ear the 
words, " Never mind, my boy, it is all right now ; " a 
glimpse of his father's white and frightened face, caught 
as in dreams, and then — chaos and utter oblivion. 

Meanwhile the cry, " A boy overboard ! " had startled 
the little port. Business ceased as if by magic, and 
all rushed to the nearest point of observation. Bathers 
and spectators came crowding over the south-east wall, 
the former, in their fright and anxiety, utterly oblivious 
of decorum, while the visitors on the shore hastened 
towards the pier. Away up the village rang that omin- 
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ous cry, and instantly every avenue was filled by an 
excited crowd all running in one direction. Before 
the rescuers could reach the nearest landing-place — in 
less time, in fact, than it has taken me to write it — 
the wharves and walls, and even the shore, appeared 
to be literally alive. Foremost of the crowd was Mrs. 
Saunders. She was there, however, purely by accident. 
A neighbour recently come to Moncton, and therefore 
a stranger, had proposed that they should go down 
together to look at the shipping. She consented, and 
they arrived just in time to witness, first the com- 
motion, and then the danger and rescue of her son. 

He was brought to the shore apparently quite life- 
less. His pinched white face and blue lips were pitiful 
to look upon, while his black eyebrows and eyelashes 
formed a striking contrast to his pallid cheeks. The 
bystanders tried all means of restoration that suggested 
themselves. They held him head downwards, that the 
salt water might escape from his mouth, rolled him on 
the sand, poured brandy down his throat or tried to, 
while the women rubbed his limbs with their rough 
aprons. All was in vain. He was carried home. 
The doctor was sent for — ^the whole village awaiting 
his arrival and his verdict. " Life was not extinct," 
he said, " and while there was life there was hope." 
Restoratives were more rationally administered. Still 
there was no sign of returning consciousness ; and as 
the neighbours flocked in unceremoniously, and peered 
over each other's shoulders or heads, they saw, on the 
low couch in front of the blazing fire, only the small 
white face of him they all knew and loved so well, 
now ominously fringed with the long, black eyelashes, 
whose very contrast forced them into prominence. 



CHAPTER III. 



MRS. TREMAYNE. 



James Saunders did not die. The ebbing tide of 
life reached its low -water mark, and the reaction 
was speedy and thorough ; and when his father read 
that night at family prayer — ^not purely by accident, 
we can imagine— the opening words of the grand old 
Jewish Psalm, " Out of the depths have I cried unto 
thee, Lord," his heart felt a thrill of gratitude, 
young as he was, and he discerned a meaning in the 
familiar words missed altogether by many a one 
older in years and experience. The narrow escape 
from death left a deep impression on the boy's mind. 
It did not deter him from the sea, nor even make 
him timid of it. Before a week was passed, he was 
out again in the boat, with unimpaired zest and 
eagerness. But from that day he was conscious of a 
decided and perceptible religious impulse. The Al- 
mighty Father of human souls, beneath whose eye 
not even a sparrow falls unnoticed, had surely pre- 
served his life for some great purpose; •and hence- 
forth he would endeavour to discover that purpose, 
and live according to it. This was his resolve ; and 
his resolution was fostered, as indeed it had been 
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prompted, by his mother, to whose fond reminiscences 
of her son's youth was now added this incident of his 
marvellous preservation. Like Mary, she hid all these 
things and pondered them in her heart ; although they 
could not remain hidden there, for as a mother she was 
" both good and garrulous," and out of the abundance 
of her heart her mouth spake. This new impulse had 
been observed by another, who did all she could to 
direct and develop it — the Sunday-school teacher who 
has been incidentally mentioned. 

Mrs. Tremayne was the wife of the village doctor. 
The daughter of a gentleman who had occupied a 
proud position in the shire, she had enjoyed the 
advantages incidental to birth and position — delicate 
nurture, and wide and varied culture. While yet a 
mere girl, like the more celebrated Elizabeth Fry, or 
the Hebrew patriarch by the brook side, she had " met 
with God," and the great question of her life was 
settled. Her surrender of self to the love and service 
of the Divine Lord was immediate and complete. 
With striking individuality and force of character, 
she took up the work lying next her; and her 
influence for good was deep and lasting, and made 
her memory green and fragrant in many a life. St. 
Modred's certainly had one loyal child ; and through 
her, as a worthy representative and efficient right 
hand, it contributed somewhat, and that not a little, 
towards preventing the moral stagnation of Moncton. 
Her endeavours, however, were not confined within 
the narrow limits of the Establishment, although that 
was her home, and to it her best energies were given. 
As the genial Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ob- 
serves of the saintly Keble, " It is impossible to plant 
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oaks in flower-pots." Some natures are too large to 
be shut up within church and sect. The simplest and 
most Christian forms of religious life reach far beyond 
the creeds. Mrs. Tremayne was both cosmopolitan 
and unsectarian. On the Sunday morning she con- 
ducted a class of yoimg men and women in the 
Methodist Church; and the afternoon found her 
seated in the small school-room of St. Modred's talk- 
ing to a similar gathering about Christ and his 
salvation. 

It was no conventional, hard, doctrinal exposition 
that won so many hearts — James Saunders's among 
them — to herself and to her teaching, — teaching 
which left long-lingering echoes behind it. The one 
theme of her instruction, the one power of her 
life, was Jesus Christ. And as she spoke of him, 
the reality of his life and love, of his presence and 
nearness, came home to the hearts of her auditors in 
a manner that passes expression. " I remember," she 
once said to her class, with voice and manner that 
declared her sincerity and gave a dignity to the 
simplicity of her speech, — ^" I remember when I was 
a very little girl an aunt of mine gave me a beautiful 
doll. I was proud of her gift ; I carried it every- 
where ; I talked to it as to a friend. I worshipped 
it with all the fervour of my heart ; and whenever I 
got into trouble and sorrow, as you know even children 
sometimes will, I used to tell it all my grief ; and 
somehow my heart was always lighter after doing so. 
It mattered not what grievance I had, or what dis- 
appointment came, or what pain I suffered, I used to 
say to myself, 'Never mind, I've got my doll,' and 
in a very little while all the cloud had vanished. 
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But there came a time when my doll could no longer 
help me. All my nature went forward with a mighty 
leap. Dark sorrows came upon my heart, grave 
thoughts and anxieties crowded upon my mind, 
life meant a new and awful thing to me. For 
some time I groped about, troubled, uncomforted ; 
and then I found — Jesus. I wish I could make you 
understand how all that my beautiful but quickly 
discarded doll was to me as a very little girl — ^that, 
and much, very much more, He is to me now." 
There was no cant in words like these, uttered from 
a heart brimful with the " enthusiasm of humanity," 
and in such gentle, touching tones, that they reached 
every one, and left an impression, as of a seal on 
plastic wax, upon one heart at any rate. 

But I anticipate. On the morning after James's 
deliverance, Mrs. Tremayne called at his home. He 
greeted her with a welcome smile. Finding his mother 
in her new prophetic mood, she took her cue accord- 
ingly ; and in a quiet conversation, urged upon him how 
that God was in all lives, and his love was momently 
watchful over each. His purpose, too, was in all 
lives , he had a definite mission for every one. No 
soul stumbled into its destiny, or was allowed to 
wander aimlessly therein. Each had his work of 
lowly love to do for the Lord on whom he waits. 
But men may miss or waste their opportunity, or 
deliberately decline the service. It was this that 
made the difference between men — the successful 
and the unsuccessful, the Christian and the imgodly. 
Upon all alike rested the Divine obligation: the 
Christian acknowledged and submitted to it, while 
others did riot. All were alike called to the Divine 
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work : the disciples of Christ accepted their vocation, 
while others declined it. All were alike children of 
the Great Father : some were reconciled to him and 
enjoying his favour, while others were still wanderers 
and prodigals. All were alike chosen to life and life's 
duty, though that may differ for each : some heard 
the voice of the Master of life, did his will, and pros- 
pered ; others followed their own undisciplined affec- 
tions, and made shipwreck of themselves. There was 
a blind chance nowhere; overruling love and tenderness 
everywhere. All lives may be made sublime, and 
that by one simple method — hearing the will of God 
and doing it. His mother, therefore, was quite right. 
God had undoubtedly plucked him out of the sea- 
depths for some great, wise purpose — some definite, 
holy work. She herself would be glad to see him 
find out that work, and do it with all his might. 
His mother had prayed for him, and would yet pray. 
And above all, he would give unutterable joy to the 
heart of the great God, who would stand by him in 
his life-task, and hearten him for its accomplishment ; 
for he was not so occupied with the affairs of state 
in his vast kingdom of the universe that he had no 
leisure to give to an individual soul — or rather, the 
interests of that soul were among the chief affairs of 
state. He need not fear, therefore. Life had its 
great depths, darker and more terrible than those 
from which he had been saved yesterday ; but God 
would deliver him out of them too, and all would be 
well. 

There came a time in the history of James Saunders 
when this conversation * came back to him with the 
force of a fulfilled prophecy. Now, as I have said, 
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the impression upon his mind and heart was very 
strong. For days he lived in a kind of chastened 
awe, with a halo around his spirit as an aureole around 
the head of a saint ; as if life were a holy sacrament, 
and he himself had been literally held for a moment 
in the great hand of God, whose touch was upon 
him still. 

This impression remained. Henceforth Mrs. Tre- 
mayne had no more devoted pupil or ardent lover 
than the lad whose deeper springs of being had been 
opened by her gentle influence and judicious speech. 
There was no more constant attendant or eager listener 
in her Sabbath class. From the Band of Hope meet- 
ing, summer or winter, he was never absent, though it 
meant an additional two miles' walk after the school 
and the lessons of the day were ended. She stim- 
ulated his studies, lending him a French grammar, 
and Carlyle's " Frederick the Great," which had been 
recently published. It was mainly through her in- 
fluence that at the usual age he was confirmed. Not 
that he was conscious of any special fitness or spiritual 
change ; indeed, it was through the absence of these, 
paradoxical as it may seem, that good came to him, 
for during the confirmation service the oflSciating 
bishop had to pause in his address and threaten to 
discontinue the service, in consequence of the be- 
haviour of certain lads, among whom was James. A 
reaction followed. His part throughout seemed to 
him the very essence of hypocrisy and presumption, 
and he was plunged into dark depths of remorse 
and sorrow, veiy real and terrible to a youth ; until, 
by the guidance and cheering words of his good 
friend and teacher, he emerged again into some 
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measure of light and peace^ thus illustrating the 
beneficent influence which the character and teaching 
of a godly and gentle woman may have upon a sus- 
ceptible youth. 

The course of James Saunders's life glided on to 
his sixteenth year, when there occurred a series of 
incidents, simple enough, doubtless, in themselves ; but 
inasmuch as they had a material influence upon the 
inner life and after career of our hero, they shall have 
a chapter to themselves. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 

" All very good, Bill ; but where shall we get our 
flag from ? " 

The speaker, Frederick Parsons, was a young man 
of about twenty years of age, of medium height, a 
miner apparently by trade. The person addressed, 
William Webb, or Bill Webb as he was more familiarly 
known, was probably two or three years his senior. 
They were very earnestly discussing the " ways and 
means " of a great Temperance demonstration which 
was to convince the community of the error of its 
ways, encourage the hearts of all good teetotalers, 
and carry dismay to the drink -sellers. 

The evils of intemperance had been for some time 
making themselves very apparent in Moncton. On 
several occasions William Lomas, the most notorious 
and irrepressible disturber of the public peace, in fits 
that bordered at length on delirium tremeTis, had 
perambulated the village in the dead of the night, de- 
nouncing at the top of his voice all who had offended 
him, breaking the windows of his special foes, and 
threatening death and destruction to those who were 
most obnoxious to him, until the orderly, peace-loving 
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section of the population was shocked and terrified. 
Some of the leading men in the place had been 
guilty of the grossest absurdities in their drunken 
delusions. One of the innkeepers had attempted 
to commit suicide by wading as far as possible 
into the sea; the wife of another had thrown her- 
self out of the first floor window, and had been 
saved, not "by the skin of her teeth," but by the 
skirts of her dress. A peddler, a well-known character, 
had fallen over the basin wall into the mud on the 
inside, and was found, after a night's exposure, with 
a broken leg. These and more were directly traceable 
to alcohol. Whispers there were that the popular 
minister of the neighbourhood had been seen " the 
worse" for drink. Altogether that winter it seemed as 
if the arch-fiend himself were rampant, not as a roar- 
ing lion, but as a drunken fury ; and as if " the devil 
in solution," as alcohol has been well named recently, 
was likely to cause the dissolution of society itself ; 
until at last the evil created its own remedy. For 
when the popular minister referred to died somewhat 
suddenly, and the doctor did not hesitate to attribute 
his death to alcoholism, it was felt that the climax 
had been reached, and that something must be done. 

Well is it for humanity that the forces of evil meet 
with speedy check ; and that evermore a higher power 
proclaims its fiat — resistless as the law that enchains 
the waves of the ocean — "Thus far shall ye come, 
but no further." Well is it that the inevitable 
punishment of evil — inevitable because natural and 
not arbitrary — is remedial, and ministers, therefore, 
to reformation ; just as the rags and carob husks of 
the prodigal brought him first to himself, and then 
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back to his father. So that there is never absolute 
chaos and utter wreck in human society, even at the 
worst ; and when the evil forces seem most active and 
uncontrolled, the very agitation is prophetic of the 
advent of something better, which follows as surely 
as the morning of peace and beauty succeeds the 
night of storm and tempest. There is a law of 
compensation and benign reaction always at work, 
and, over all, the will which is the law of all things, 
and whose own law is love. 

The friends of temperance and of social order were 
roused. Societies were formed. As the spring ad- 
vanced, and out-door meetings could be held (for, as I 
have said, in Moncton there was no public hall but 
the public -house), the movement spread rapidly. It 
was now midsummer, and the enthusiasm was at its 
height. On the coming Saturday there was to be a 
meeting in a large shipbuilding yard, preceded by 
a monster procession; and now, on the eve thereof, 
the young men, on their accustomed debating ground, 
in full Parliament, as one may say, were discussing 
ways and means. Bill Webb had just enlarged on 
the necessity of having a flag to head the procession, 
when he was answered by the objection related 
above. 

"Well," was the reply, after a moment's consid- 
eration, " if George Jameson were home from sea now, 
we should have no difficulty." 

" Why not. Bill ? " inquired another. 

" Why, you see," was Bill's reply, " Captain Jameson 
has a good deal to do with the skippers yonder, 
and George could borrow an ensign for us through 
him." 
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"Capital," said another voices "but there's young 
Jim Saunders, — couldn't he help us ? " 

" That's it," said Bill ; " I had forgotten him. Let's 
see to it at once." 

A deputation was accordingly told off to see James 
Saunders, and to secure a flag somehow. They soon 
found him, and he undertook to procure the ensign 
on condition that he should have the honour of 
carrying it in the procession, which was readily 
agreed to. 

The next morning dawned beautifully. It was 
the weekly holiday, and James rushed out of doors 
full of excitement and eagerness to take part in the 
day's festivities. 

It is no Hght matter to hold the post of standard- 
bearer either to a regiment on parade, on the battle- 
field, or even to a temperance society carrying on 
its bloodless and holy war. No wonder is it that 
he who fills the post for the first time finds the 
flutterings of his heart rival those of his banner in 
the breeze. 

Fortune favours the brave and the steadfast, the 
generous and disinterested. It was early morning. 
Far out in the bay were two ships inward bound. 
They would enter the harbour at noon, when it was 
high water. The procession was to be at half-past 
three, the public meeting at five. There was plenty 
of time. 

Captain Saunders and his son went on board the 
Stuiftsure, a large schooner. In a short time the 
latter had ingratiated himself with all on board 
Before getting under way he had told the skipper, 
Captain Jago, all about their afternoon festivities, 
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and had got his reply — " All right, my son ; you shall 
have my ensign, and welcome." 

Fully an hour previous to the starting of the 
procession, the flag had been obtained, fix^d on the 
long slender pole ot a boat-hook, and pitched at the 
rendezvous. At the moment determined upon, a 
multitude numbering many times the population of 
Moncton itself — for all the villages and hamlets 
round had contributed to the gathering — set out on 
their pilgrimage, headed by James Saunders and his 
ensign, and by a hearty but untrained choir, who 
at intervals along the line of march broke out in 
various popular sacred songs of the day, and atoned 
by the vigour and heartiness of their performance 
for their lack of musical culture and correctness. 

The procession was timed to reach the building 
yard by the hour of the meeting. There a singular 
spectacle presented itself. The balks of timber had 
been arranged amphitheatre fashion; the platform was 
rude and simple. An eager and excited crowd soon 
gathered. The chief speaker was a Methodist local 
preacher (Methodism, it is well known, flourishes in 
the west), a character in his way, whose native genius 
and apostolic fervour swayed the audience as summer 
storms the sea -waves. He told them of his own 
experience before the love of God had won his heart ; 
and his natural eloquence was made more forceful by 
bitter and burning recollections. J. B. Gough would 
not have been the eloquent advocate of total abstinence 
he was, and is, but for those sad seven years of his life 
in which his soul passed, as it were, through fires of 
hell. Nor would this man have carried his auditors 
along as he did . that day, but for the fact that, with 

(785) 3 
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the greatest teacher of men, he could say, " We speak 
what we know, and testify what we have seen." He 
reverted skilfully to the events which had darkened 
the village life during the past winter, and pictured 
the condition of things yet existing, as many of them 
knew too well from their own sad experience. Then, 
rising to a higher strain, he spoke to them of the 
terrible loss of human happiness, and health, and life, 
even of the soul itself, which drinking involves. He 
pleaded with them as with those who were in the presence 
of death, and the invisible, and the Holy One himself ; 
and urged them by all that was most sacred and dear 
— ^by the instinct of self-preservation, by the love of 
friends, by the joy of home, by their affection for 
their country, by their hope of heaven — to abjure, and 
that for ever, the accursed enemy of God and man. 
His was no honeyed speech to charm a gaping crowd, 
but burning words of quite awful earnestness, redr 
hot from a glowing soul, and uttered with the accent 
of conviction and of yearning love for men. A deep 
silence followed his address, broken at length by the 
solemn notes of the closing hymn ; and the audience 
slowly dispersed, with no expectation that the appeal 
they had just listened to would receive fearful illustra- 
tion and enforcement in the person of their generous 
benefactor, Captain Jago of the schooner Swiftaure, 



CHAPTER V. 



"pound drowned." 



The following Monday evening was spent by James 
Saunders on board the Swift8ure, which lay in the 
outer berth, alongside tl\e Ballast Quay. Captain 
Jago had left the previous morning to visit some 
friends in the neighbourhood, and was not expected 
to return for two or three days ; two of the men had 
been discharged, and the others had leave of absence, 
with the exception of the mate, who was left in 
charge of the vessel. He was a young man; had 
taken immensely to James; and being naturally 
desirous of companionship, had invited him on board. 
The evening passed away pleasantly in the cozy 
little cabin. The mate was engaged on the picture 
of a ship which he was working in coloured wools 
on canvas, as a present for his old mother ; and his 
visitor listened with deep interest to the stories of 
his boyhood, whose reminiscences were awakened by 
the task in hand, and of his sea life, which were far 
more welcome. Time creeps along with leaden foot 
when you are too self-conscious ; it is double- winged 
when your occupation or circumstances are pleasant 
and absorbing. Ten o'clock came upon them un- 
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awares, and making this discovery, James rose to 
depart. 

The night had turned out exceedingly dark, wet, 
and windy; and coming on deck, it took him a 
little while to get used to the darkness, and to 
distinguish the nearest objects. There was con- 
siderable stir in the harbour, for a heavy swell was 
coming in from the sea, and the crews of the vessels 
that were insecurely or doubtfully moored were 
attending to their safety. Lights were moving about 
in all directions, and gruff voices mingled with the 
sounds of the rushing wind and roaring sea. 
Climbing to the quay by the ship's ladder placed for 
him by his friend, who immediately removed it and 
put it away on deck as being no longer required, he 
made his way with diflBculty along the pier; his 
father, whom he passed, exhorting him to take good 
care of himself as he went along. He reached home 
without mishap, delivered a message intrusted to him 
for his mother, and had scarcely removed his wet 
clothes and seated himself by the fire, when the 
father came in. A cheerful supper was awaiting 
him, and having partaken of this, the family prepared 
for rest. In the midst of their evening worship a 
thundering rat-tat-tat at the door — a knock in 
which both impatience and terror were blended— 
startled them, and made them look at each other 
with apprehension. James was at the door and 
opened it instantly, when his companion of the 
evening— wUd, haggard, terrified, his face paUid as 
a corpse, and a ship's lantern in his hand— rushed 
past him with the cry, "Pilot, pilot I our captain's 
gone overboard, and I can't tell where he is ! " 
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Captain Saunders tried to pacify him; and with 
difficulty gathered that immediately James had left 
he had "turned in," and was comfortably dropping 
asleep, when a heavy fall on the deck awoke him. 
He hastily threw on his clothes, and went up to 
find, on emerging from the companion, a stranger— 
an Irishman, he thought — almost incapably drunk, 
holding on by the wheel and muttering, " Show me 
the hole he went down through ! show me the hole 
he went down through ! " Out of this strange-look- 
ing and incoherent individual it was impossible to 
get anything beyond some exclamations about a man, 
and a lantern, and a rope, all of which reached a re- 
peated climax in the demand, " Show me the hole he 
went down through ! " A shattered lantern, he said, 
lay at the man's feet; but after making a hasty 
examination, he could discover nothing further,— and 
so coming to the conclusion that the captain had been 
there and fallen overboard, he had rushed away at 
once to Captain Saunders for help. 

" But," the astonished pilot inquired, " you did not 
expect your captain back to-night, did you ? " 

"No," was the reply, "or I should not have 
turned in ; he talked of returning to-morrow morning. 
But who else could it be ? " 

" Well, you do not really know that anybody was 
there, and has fallen overboard. It is strange; I 
will go with you." 

" I don't know, of course ; but instinctively I fear 
so," the young man made answer, by this time begin- 
ning to recover his scared and scattered wiis. 

Father and son both went with him down to the 
pier. The blackness of the atmosphere had lightened 
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somewhat, but it was still very dark, a dense drizzle 
having taken the place of the heavy rain which had 
fallen earlier. At the head of the harbour they 
came upon a man stumbling about, and crawling on his 
hands and knees. It was the Irishman whom the 
mate of the Swiftsure had left on board that vessel, 
but who had evidently followed him ashore by the 
ladder he had placed against the quay for himself, 
and had groped his way so ^ far in safety. He 
presented a pitiable appearance, — hatless, his hair and 
clothes covered with wet mud, and his countenance 
filled with a drunken terror which told of something 
— but what ? It was impossible to discover ; for 
on being sharply questioned, he still mumbled in- 
coherently something about the Falmouth Arms, 
and a man who walked arm-in-arm with him, and 
carried a lantern, and had gone down into a hole ; but 
who, or where, or how, or how he came to be on the 
deck of the Swiftsure, he could tell them nothing 
beyond that he had fallen, and a rope had struck him 
in the chest, and there he was. There he was indeed, 
in a most miserable plight. 

"You had better go on board," said Captain 
Saunders to the mate, after a moment's consideration, 
"and I will go first and make inquiries at the Falmouth 
Arms — ^we have no evidence yet that your captain 
has returned from his visit — ^then I will come to you." 
This was agreed to, and James was despatched to 
arouse the harbour officials. 

The Falmouth Arms was situated in the midst 
of the village, looking out upon the green. It had 
been an inn of considerable importance and pretension, 
and had probably been a house of call and of enter- 
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tainment for man and beast before there had been 
another buUding in the neighbourhood. The waUs of 
the dwelling-house were of immense thickness, and its 
appearance suggested the probability of its having 
stood there in the old days of Bichard Saunders him- 
self ; and the premises were of considerable extent, 
indicating that at one time, not so remote by any 
means as that of the ancient monk, its glory had been 
great. But "Ichabod" was now written on every 
out- house, wall, and window ; and commercially, it 
had sunk to a second or third rate position, though 
it was yet one of the most popular inns of Moncton, 
and the most dangerous and demoralizing to its in- 
habitants. I write of what was, for it has long since 
ceased to exist. Its demolition took place some two 
or more years after the occurrence I am relating, and 
shortly before the commencement of a very salutary 
change in Moncton, whose coming its existence doubt- 
less retarded and its passing away presaged. 

All was now silent and dark, as Captain Saunders 
approached the house, for it was verging towards 
midnight, and the closing hour was eleven. He had 
some difficulty in bringing down the landlord, and by 
the time he appeared James had returned with the 
men he had been sent to summon. From this land- 
lord — the very man, by the way, who had some time 
previously attempted suicide, as mentioned in the 
last chapter — they learned that Captain Jago had 
been there that evening ; that he had returned from 
the country sooner than he expected ; had spent some 
hours there, in fact ; and just at closing time had left 
with the Irish captain to go on board, he having lent 
them a lantern to find their way. 
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" Was he intoxicated ? " 

" Drunk ? oh dear no ; rather fresh, perhaps, but 
nothing more, — by no means drunk." 

They further elicited that he had overheard Captain 
Jago propose to the other, on leaving the door, that 
he should go on board and have a glass of spirits 
with him ; to which the other, it was thought, con- 
sented. 

The party proceeded to the ship. A single glance 
threw considerable light on the incoherent story of 
the drunken Irishman. A stout rope had been 
carried from the starboard quarter, which was next 
the quay, forward to a ring on shore, in order to 
steady the vessel. That rope evidently had broken 
the fall of the Irishman and carried him on deck. 
Aft were the fragments of the lantern which Captain 
Jago had borrowed of the publican. It had been 
smashed upon the taffrail and fallen on deck. But 
where was the hand that had carried it? To this 
question there was no reply. The solemn silence 
gave no token as they asked it aloud, and there was 
no response when their lanterns flashed it upon the 
dark, treacherous water, lapping around the schooner's 
rudder and the stone steps near. 

Nothing could be done until the tide had receded ; 
and the excited, expectant, but not hopeful company 
adjourned to the harbour office to wait until then. 
Again they made a careful examination around the 
vessel, which was now quite dry ; around the pier- 
heads close at hand ; and finally, every spot of ground 
in the harbour whither it was at all likely the current 
had carried the body was gone over, but without any 
trace of the missing man. What did it mean ? Was 
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it possible he had escaped after all ? For a moment 
a faint ray of hope sprung up ; but it was only for 
a moment, and the ray was so faint that it died away 
immediately. It could not be. But where was the 
body ? The searchers dispersed without any solution 
of the mystery. 

At daybreak James and his father continued the 
exploration. The inside of the harbour was again 
examined, but without result. Passing out at a 
gateway at the south-west angle of the outer break- 
water, they were soon on the beach and among the 
rocks outside. This route was chosen because the 
way past the entrance of the harbour had been 
already visited. On they went, carefully exploring 
for half a mile or more, fearing to see the horrible 
object behind each point or ledge. Still they were 
imsuccessful. Back again towards the harbour 
mouth they came. It was now broad daylight ; and 
in the eagerness of their investigation surrounding 
objects were gathering an almost awful distinctness. 
James had made a detour to examine the rear of a 
huge rock, when his father called to him with a hoarse 
whisper, " James, what is that ? " 

He pointed towards the water's edge ahead of 
them. There, within a score yards of the very spot 
where James had so narrowly escaped with his life, 
appeared a dark object, visible only in the wash of 
the waves. It was the body of Captain Jago. He 
was lying upon his face almost as if he were sleeping, 
save that the treacherously cruel water crept over 
him, as if it would sweep into its subtle and secret 
depths the clay from which it had stolen the life. 

The corpse was carried to the Falmouth Arms 
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and laid in the very room where a few hours before 
the captain had formed one of a jovial company, drink- 
ing himself towards death. Could he then have seen 
that room as it would be the next day and the next, 
would it have made any difference to him ? Surely 
it must. But man is a strange creature, and the 
ways of life are crowded with mystery. It is easy 
to be wise after the event. It is easy to speculate 
as to what might have been. The past is irrevocable. 
Only the Master of life, who is the Lord also of death, 
knows whether the past can be in any sense possible 
again, or what is possible to us. He is omnipotent ; 
his omnipotence is governed by his love. He " doeth 
all things well." It is enough; we will trust and 
wait. 

The evidence before the jury elicited nothing fresh. 
A bruise on the right temple indicated that Captain 
Jago had doubtless struck against the vessel in fall- 
ing ; but the doctor declared that death was caused 
by drowning, and the verdict was in harmony there- 
with. The publican's testimony respecting the con- 
dition of the deceased was hardly asked for, all con- 
cerned evincing careful and perhaps humane anxiety 
to keep in the background that sad aspect of the 
affair ; and the more so that it was so strongly pres- 
ent to every mind, and thrust itself so impleasantly 
and admonitorily before many. The necessity for the 
temperance movement required no stronger illustra- 
tion, and the lessons and arguments adduced so re- 
cently could receive no stronger enforcement, than 
was furnished by this occurrence. 

So at least felt James Saunders and many others 
who had taken part in the late demonstration. It 
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puzzled him in other ways too. On the afternoon 
of the inquest he was admitted to the room where 
lay the captain's body — admitted by a sort of special 
right, being, in a sense, one of the actors in the 
scene. There lay the man who four days ago had 
shown such a hearty sympathy with their movement 
and treated him so kindly ; there he lay, one of the 
many victims of drink, which some of them were 
determined to combat. There was his calm, silent 
face, from which the light of life had vanished — the 
face that had kindled so genially as he said, " All right, 
my son ; you shall have my ensign, and welcome ! " 
As he stood and looked, a number of strange questions 
rose unbidden in his mind ; and he quietly crept from 
the darkened room, and wandered away dreamily to 
a secluded spot among the rocks, where he did most 
of his " thiuking." Shall we follow him ? Yes ; for 
these questions trouble all young, earnest minds, as 
they wake up to the reality and grandeur of life, and 
are brought face to face with the reality and stern- 
ness of death. 

In imagination he followed the ill-fated men, who 
after drinking together all the evening had turned 
away from the ale-house door with the agreement to 
prolong their potations on board ship. He watched 
them, led by the feeble glimmer of their lantern, 
stagger, arm in arm, along the quay, incurring and 
escaping innumerable dangers, until they had reached 
almost its utmost extremity, when there came the 
awful catastrophe — one man carried by a- friendly 
rope to a place in safety, the other vanishing swiftly 
beneath the dark waters, and between them the 
kindly light extinguished, on the very dividing line 
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as it were. "One taken, and the other left;" one 
saved as by a miracle, the other lost, possibly to 
all eternity ; together up to a certain point of time 
and space, their arms interlocked even in that fatal 
fall, and then by a sudden wrench sundered by a 
whole continent — possibly too by a whole eternity. 
What could it mean? He seemed standing on the 
shore of a great ocean of mystery ; no, on a solitary 
rock in mid-ocean, for it stretched far away in every 
direction. 

Then that dead face and form haunted him. He 
saw it again washed by the sad sea- waves as in that 
first moment of its discovery, when his father waded 
in to pull it further ashore before he himself had 
rushed away to summon help and means for its 
removal; and thought of his own struggle only a 
few yards off, which might have had a like ending, 
and, but for timely aid, would — ^and his soul quivered 
with the questions, " Suppose it had, what then ? — 
and where now ? " 

"Where now?" was the question that troubled 
him most when he thought of Captain Jago. A 
few days ago he was not far from the kingdom of 
temperance. At any rate he was not opposed to it, 
and seemed interested in aU their proceedings con- 
nected with it. And now, in so short a time, the 
awful, irreversible doom had overtaken him ; for the 
great law which governs human life had pronounced 
it imperative: "No drunkard shall inherit the king- 
dom of God." And from that imperative who could 
escape ? For Captain Jago, what escape was possible 
now ? He found himself thinking in a kind of 
circle, for here he was back again at the starting- 
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point. He gave up trying to think, and looked out 
dreamily upon the breaking waves, and listened 
vacantly to their monotonous chant, which chimed 
in so sadly with his broken thoughts, like the sea, so 
full of tumult and of mystery. 

Ah, reader I can we not understand all this ? 
Has our life had no similar awakening ? Have we 
never been visited by such questionings ? Have we 
yet found their solution ? Is there any solution ? 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE ORATORY AMONG THE ROCKS. 

To every youth there comes a time of conscious 
awakening, determined as to its intensity and extent 
by his natural bent and ability, and by his previous 
culture and circumstances. The yoimg soul comes 
into its heritage of being we know not how. Day 
by day the mystic process goes on silently. Its ex- 
perience widens; knowledge gathers to it from all 
quarters — not necessarily book-knowledge, which is 
after all but a small fraction of what is actually 
acquired by any. Its inner life grows broader and 
deeper; its native perception clearer and stronger. 
Even the rudest and most uncultured receives some 
kind of education, however limited and untechnical it 
may be, and grows up surely to all that maturity of 
age may mean. For a time, this proceeds quietly and 
almost imperceptibly — the child nestling under its 
parents' fostering care and foresight, as " a hen gathers 
her chickens under her wings," or caring for itself as 
best it may, in the absence of that higher care, with 
little of incident in its life, and a monotony of which 
the most that can be said is that it is barely tolerable, 
until at last the current grows swifter as it nears the spot 

** Where the brook and river meet." 
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Sometimes a great experience marks the confluence — 
a dark sorrow, which passes over the soul like a bap- 
tism, and the child is a child no longer ; or a suddep 
widening of knowledge — a long journey say, which 
makes it impossible ever to go back to the narrow- 
ness and shallowness of previous existence; or, per- 
chance the door of transition is opened by the hand 
of love, whose lighted lamp transfigures life, so bright 
is it, and guides the young pilgrim to its larger mean- 
ings. 

Our hero had reached this period. Consequently, 
the secluded spot among the rocks saw him frequently. 
An attractive spot it was, most meet for an oratory or 
the haunt of a troubled heart. Half a mile from the 
village, a point jutted out far into the sea, its low-lying 
rocks hidden by the waves except at low tide. Above 
these was a natural platform, shut in on either side 
by ridges of stone and by the projecting cliff at whose 
base it was situated. Approach was possible only on 
one side, close imder the cliff, and the sole outlook was 
seawards. Here the solitude was complete, and here 
the visitor might spend many an hour undiscovered by 
any. It was the chosen resort of James in his sober, 
thoughtful moods ; and here, with the sad voices of 
the sea-waves making music with his thoughts, and 
above them the great silence of nature, which is itself 
like a voice, still, small, and strong, he spent many an 
hour alone. He had made fair progress in elementary 
education for the times, and so far as the limited ad- 
vantages of a country village would admit — sufficient 
to enable him to enter that transition period of life 
intelligently, and to make him capable of the mental 
and spiritual awakening which it involves. To him 
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that period was marked by a keen, delicious pain. 
All things around him seemed grander and more glo- 
rious than he had ever known them, for the light that 
comes from no material sun rested upon them. High 
thoughts arose within him, which struggled for ex- 
pression in halting rhymes, at which his schoolmaster, 
comprehending little of the lad's earnest nature, and 
lacking, therefore, the sympathy to understand him, 
laughed heartily. And, as we have seen, grave, troubled 
thoughts came to him at times, which carried him off 
for lonely meditation or aerial castle-building to his 
rock-girt, sea-bound sanctuary. 

Here, one summer evening, his reverie was sud- 
denly and somewhat rudely interrupted. As usual, 
he had got into a " brown study," which threatened 
to become a "black" one. He was half sitting, half 
reclining on the rocks, his head resting upon his hand, 
when a large pebble, bounding at his feet, startled 
him from his dream. Immediately a handful of gravel 
broke in noisy rain over his head and shoulders. This 
was followed by a clear, ringing laugh ; and looking 
in the direction of the sound, he caught sight of the 
saucy face of his companion, chum, playfellow, and 
alter ego — ^Bob Brent. 

" Hallo, old fellow ! It was about time to rouse 
you, I fancy. Sorry to do it so unceremoniously 
though ; but I couldn't resist the temptation. Upon 
my word 'twas a moving picture to see you kneeling 
there like a nun at her prayers, and I studied it as 
long as I could stand it ; but it was a simple duty to 
' improve the occasion,' as the parsons say. Whatever 
has come to you lately, James ? Are you going to turn 
parson yourself, or missionary perhaps — 
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' And go to Tiinbuctoo, 
With Bible and prayer-book and hymn-book too ' ? " 

" What is it. Bob ? How you do rattle on !" re- 
plied James, as his friend paused to take breath, now 
thoroughly roused by the mood of that lively indi- 
vidual. 

" What is it ? Why, you've grown as moody and 
gloomy as possible. You ain't a bit like yourself. 
All the fun has been worked out of you, and you are 
as flabby as a dead dog-fish ; and here, when I've 
wanted you ever so badly, and have hunted for you 
up and down a whole hour, I find you shut up among 
the rocks — 

* Now drooping, wof ul-wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love.' 

Lucky that I knew of this favourite spot of yours, 
and came to it as a last resource. I had nearly given 
you up, and was seriously thinking of sending the 
crier round. If I didn't know better, I should think 
you had been crossed by the 

' Maiden with the meek brown eyes.' 

Whatever is it, James ? Why, the whole of this live- 
long afternoon I've been trying to see you, and am 
quite impatient to open my budget of news." 

" Steady, Bob. Just like you ; a short time ago it 
was * an hour,' now it's a ' whole afternoon.' Well, 
now you've found me, what's the news ? Not much, 
I'll be bound." 

"Wait and see. I'll keep you just as long as I 
please. I've half a mind not to tell you anything, 
sir, until you grow penitently curious. You are quite 
ungrateful and ungracious." 

(786) 4 
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The dissimilarity between the youths will be appa- 
rent in their conversation. It was equally so in their 
persons. Bob was two or three years older than his 
companion, tall and slim, and as full of fun and non- 
sense as a June day of sunshine. He, too, had his 
sober side and graver moods — who has not ? But 
they were like passing clouds over the sun, and he was 
too volatile to stay in any mood long. This difference 
was further indicated in the familiar names by which 
they were known. Long ago, in the old Bible times 
that are so far away, names were given to individuals 
from some trait of personal character or some circum- 
stance of their history. Practically the same thing 
still occurs. The name which a person bears among 
his intimate friends, for instance, is most frequently 
indicative of character. One will be stately " Edward," 
and another could never be anything but "Ted." 
Hence it came to pass that James Saunders was now 
always designated " James," and restless, roving, rol- 
licking Bob Brent never anything but " Bob." 

" Well, Bob, what is this budget of yours ? You 
know you are just as anxious to open it as I am to 
inspect. So go ahead." 

" Well, then, in a breath. Old Thompson at the 
Crown is going to retire from business ; that parson 
we liked so much has accepted the call to the Inde- 
pendent Chapel ; Mabel Martin has come home ; and 
George Jameson is coming home, that is, if — " 

" Stop a minute, Bob ; I can't take it in like that, 
you go so fast. Let's review the lesson, as our master 
says." 

There are some events in the life of an individual 
which touch him from the outside merely ; and 
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although they may appear to be, and are in truth, 
intrinsically important, yet, inasmuch as they are ex- 
ternal, and remain so — circwm8ta7ice8 only, and not 
integral parts of his being, with which they never 
become interwoven — they tell for very little in his own 
history ; that is, in the history of himself, as distinct 
from his place and position. There are others intrin- 
sically unimportant, or, as they seem, casual, even com- 
monplace, and yet they make up the very warp and 
woof of life. The acquaintances we form, the com- 
panionships we maintain, the friendships we develop, 
the affections we cherish — these are among the things 
that belong to the holiest sanctuary of our lives, and 
whose influence marks and fashions our character and 
determines all our future. 

More of consequence to James Saunders than he 
was aware of was associated with the information 
that Bob rolled off his tongue so glibly for the benefit 
of his friend, who now continued in a serio-comic 
manner, — 

" Bob Brent, will your graciousness have the good- 
ness to repeat ?" 

" Oh, certainly, as much as you like. Item No. 1 " 
(telling on his fingers) — " Old Thompson is going to 
leave the trade, he says. Have you anything to say 
to that, before I proceed ?" 

"Yes. You should not speak evil of dignitaries. 
* Old ' isn't respectful. — But why ? Does he give any 
reason?" 

" Oh, well, you see, you and your red-hot teetotal 
companions have been making it uncomfortable for 
the poor fellow ; and recent occurrences have come 
in rather opportunely to back you. His heart isn't 
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quite as hard as a piece of the nether millstone. He 
thinks a ' deacon * oughtn't to be engaged in doubtful 
ways, to which, you have made him believe, selling 
beer and stout, in bottles and out, belongs ; and he is 
afraid of being called to account. His days are short, 
he says— few, I suppose, he means— and he would 
like to improve them well, like the little busy bee, — 

* Who gathers honey all the day, 
And goes to sleep at night.* 

Evil communications corrupt good manners, you know ; 
so, the fact is, he's got terribly afraid. Oh, it's a gen- 
uine case, I can tell you — real conversion, without 
doubt. The old man's set out for heaven right away, 
and isn't going to be weighted in running the race set 
before him by any of the filthy lucre gained by filling 
pint-pots — not he. I congratulate you on your convert. 
He ought to set you up for a twelvemonth ; only you 
tea-fanatics are never satisfied. You are as greedy 
for proselytes as a Scotch drunkard for old whisky." 

" Bob, be sober. One would fancy that you had 
been emptying the pint-pots. What is to become of 
the Crown ?" 

" Folks say that he's going to hand it over all stand- 
ing to his daughter — pint-pots, barrels, and all. Beau- 
tifully consistent that I But no matter ; I hope he 
will go to heaven all the same. Now, are you ready ? 
Item No. 2" (holding up his fingers) — "The Rev. 
Ernest Gray has accepted the call to Bethel, or Beth- 
esda, or whatever you call the place." 

" I'm glad of that. I think he's a good man, and I 
like him," replied James, a momentary shade of thought- 
fulness crossing his face. 
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" Fact is, they got tired of fighting over their can- 
didates, and so were glad to get anybody. Not but 
that I think him too good for them. They'll worship 
him as an angel the first three months — ^perhaps not 
so long ; the gilt wiU wear off the gingerbread the 
next six months ; and after that they'll want to trans- 
late him to heaven, or anywhere else. Old Frost held 
out as long as possible; but they managed to thaw 
him at last, by urging upon him the fact that Gray 
was unmarried (Frost has two or three daughters), and 
they hinted — I don't think they said it, for they 
weren't quite sure, I mean the Gray party — that he 
had some private means, and so there would be less 
responsibility. At any rate, he's coming next month." 

" Bob, lad, thou lackest the grace of charity. What 
is that you say about George Jameson ?" 

" Item No. 4," said Bob. " We've missed 3. You 
should let me proceed orderly. Never mind. George 
Jameson 1 He's coming home ; that is, if he lives to." 

" Whatever do you mean ?" 

" Have you not heard ? Why, poor fellow, he has 
met with a terrible accident ; had his head blown off, 
or something like it." 

" Bob, how is he to come home if his head is blown 
off?" 

" Well, not that exactly, of course ; but very near 
it. His ship was lying in the docks at Cardiff, laden 
with coal for South America. They were to sail 
next day. George and his shipmates — those who had 
already signed articles — went on shore for a jollifica- 
tion ; — ^last night, you know. His mates got drink- 
ing, and wandered off, nobody knows where. George, 
went on board early, groped his way into the fore- 
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castk, struck a match, when, hey, presto ! there was 
an explosion of coal-gas ; the bulkhead was blown in, 
the forecastle blown up the hatchway, the deck started, 
and George was found jammed in between some frag- 
ments of timber, scorched and blinded. Captain Jame- 
son, whom I have just seen, says that if ever he gets 
his sight again, he will be disfigured for life. He 
was carried ashore to the nearest inn, and as soon as 
he can be removed, they talk of bringing him home." 

James shuddered. The sunshine had all gone out 
of the sky again. For although George was some 
years his senior, he was a general favourite ; and in 
the close, familiar life of a secluded country village 
like Moncton, the difference of years was little felt in 
the intercourse of its inhabitants, and the differences 
of social rank and position, too, probably less than 
elsewhere. 

The latter was, of course, unknown in this instance, 
and the former unfelt. George had been at sea for 
some years, had served his apprenticeship, and now 
ranked as A.B. ; the companions had seen compara- 
tively little of him therefore. On his rare visits 
home, however, he had mingled freely with the village 
youth, and was popular with all, for he was jovial, 
good-natured, and "a fellow of infinite jest and in- 
finite resources." The thought of such a home- 
coming would have been enough to sober James under 
any circumstances. It was the more sad that George 
was the subject of it. He was silent, therefore, and 
sorrowful. His companion soon rallied him, how- 
ever. 

" Of what use is it to pull such a long face ? You 
can't help him by a good cry ; I'd join you myself if 
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you could. It's no use crying over spilt milk — or, 
what amounts to the same thing, over exploded gas. 
What can't be cured, you know, must be bravely en- 
dured. But this is going to be cured. At any rate 
George is, and will be soon back among us, as jovial 
as ever ; so that will be all right. All's well that 
ends well. But you haven't asked me about Mabel. 
Aha ! aha ! You passed over that item of news pur- 
posely ; I know you." 

"Nonsense," said James, blushing to the roots of 
his hair. " What's Mabel Martin to me ? Let's go 
now." 

" Yes, TioiUy when we come to the most interesting 
point. Look at that tell-tale colour; don't blush, 
James, don't now. I wouldn't if I were you ; oh no ! 

* I know a maiden fair to see ; 
Beware ! beware !' 

She's come home, I tell you ; come home for good. 
Nothing to you; oh no. She came yesterday. I 
saw her to-day, and she told me so. But she didn't 
tell me to tell you ; she knows well I should, with- 
out it." 



CHAPTER Vn. 

A VALENTINE, AND WHAT CAME OP IT. 

It was an exciting day when George Jameson came 
home. The news of his calamity spread quickly 
throughout the neighbourhood, and opened the hearts 
of all his old acquaintances, as only misfortune can. 
" Pity," the poet tells us, " is akin to love ; " and when 
the unfortunate youth reached his native village he 
found a most loving, because pitiful, welcome awaiting 
him. The interest in his return was kept alive, too, 
by curiosity and uncertainty. These always act as 
fuel that feeds the fires of expectancy. " A nine days' 
gossip," which many an ordinary incident gives rise to, 
grows to be a lasting topic of conversation and wonder 
where these are. Here expectancy had much to feed 
upon ; for his old friends were curious about his per- 
sonal appearance, and it was uncertain what amount 
of suffering and of permanent disablement and dis- 
figurement he had sustained, and what the efiect might 
be upon his future. The anticipation of our heix), his 
bosom friend Bob, and a select coterie of companions, 
was fed from another source. One day Captain Jame- 
son had a little confidential talk with James about the 
school, which he still regularly attended, and intrusted 
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him with a commission to arrange with the master 
that George should go as a special day scholar until 
he had quite recovered the eflFects of his accident, and 
it should be determined what course his future should 
take. The commission prospered, and all arrangements 
were made accordingly. George was to attend school 
with James and Bob, who were to form a select class, 
and study together apart from the ordinary routine of 
school life. 

The day arrived, and with it the invalid, who, 
though far advanced towards convalescence, had yet 
to be carefully removed, and found the long journey, 
and especially the last twenty miles of it from the 
ranway station, very fatiguing. The curiosity of 
Moncton was at last satisfied, and it was found to its 
joy, yet at the prospect of some loss to the subject of 
it, who would not in consequence maintain a permanent 
place in its pity, that he had suflFered no disablement, 
and no real disfigurement beyond that of his good 
looks. 

Rare days followed during the winter and succeed- 
ing spring to the three schoolmates. They were the 
life of the school, and not more a terror to the master 
than so many grown-up, or nearly grown-up, lads, full 
of animal spirits, might be supposed to be. Never 
had the little country school midway between Moncton 
and its garish, fashionable neighbour such great pros- 
perity; never was it so successful in the class, or noisy 
in the playground, for the geniality and good-humour 
of the three senior scholars, . as I may term them, 
communicated themselves to the rest, and the younger 
ones were kept in awe, and took their cue from their 
seniors. 
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Rare times, indeed, they were ; such times as sel- 
dom last long, and can belong only to the sunny years 
of childhood — or rather of youth, which has reached 
a larger measure of development, and therefore has 
opened up to it more sources of enjoyment than child- 
hood, and yet has not entered upon the cares and 
responsibilities of manhood. Eapidly, too, they sped, 
for gaiety and gladness are a pair of extra wings for 
the angel that carries the scythe and hour-glass, which 
they effectually cover and conceal, while sorrow and 
ennui are sandals with leaden soles, which make him 
move along very slowly. All too rapidly do the days 
of youth pass away and many a sigh and longing for 
only an hour's enjoyment of their peace and sunshine 
arise from aching and burdened breasts. Christmas 
came in the gloom, with its brightening festivities, and 
vanished, too, like a gallant ship crossing the pathway 
of cold, pale moonbeams thrown upon a restless sea on 
a winter's night. Soon came the snowdrops and cro- 
cuses, and other signs of spring, which in the warmer 
west declare themselves early, and in manifold forms. 
But, sooth to say, these natural mile-stones of the 
growing year had less attraction for our hero and his 
classmates than those which had a more human interest. 
At Twelfth-tide, for instance (the Hallowe'en of that 
western land), from time immemorial the wassail bowl 
had been taken round from house to house, and there 
had been practised the various methods generally 
adopted by impatient maidens and love-sick swains to 
discover the future sealers and sharers of their fate 
through life. 

The feast of St. Valentine, too, arrived, with its rich 
opportunities for schoolboy fun ; and they were not 
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neglected. More mysterious missives than had ever 
emanated from the school since it had been built found 
their way into the box of the little post-office directly 
opposite. The delivery of letters, on the other hand, 
took place during the dinner hour ; and long before it 
actually came the three friends were on the look-out. 
At last the postman came, handed in his bag at the 
office, and passed on. All this they saw from the 
school windows opposite. Presently the office door 
opened, and there appeared the young postmistress, 
who usually delivered the letters. There was great 
excitement. 

" There she is," cried Bob Brent. " My ! what 
a bundle of letters to-day ! His saintship has been 
very generous. Wonder if she has any for this 
academy ?" 

" You needn't expect any ' " was the retort of his 
friend George. ** Such a young ape as you are will 
win no token of favour from the fair sex. A hand- 
some man like me, now—" 

His remark was suspended in the eagerness with 
which the movements of the postmistress were followed, 
for she had left the roadway, passed through the 
school gate, and was approaching. 

*' Magnificent valentine she herself would make ! " 
was the tribute James Saunders paid to her personal 
appearance. 

"Yes," retorted George Jameson; "if she didn't look 
quite such a little Puritan. Her face always seems to 
me to carry a look as if she had seen the angels." 

" Hush ! " said Bob Brent ; " hush ! where is she 
going ? " — as they lost sight of her behind the school 
porch — " to the master's, begorra ! " 
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But the postman's knock at the school door told a 
diflFerent tale, and Bob was at the door instantly. 

" Only one ! " cried he, as he held aloft an ordinary- 
looking letter, "and for James — favoured youth. — 
Here, George," throwing it to that individual. Then 
followed a scramble, and it was some time before the 
owner gained possession of his valentine. The two 
others looked on eagerly as he broke the seal. A piece 
of tissue paper disclosed itself; then a small strip of 
perforated card. 

" A book-mark ! " cried Bob ; " only where is the 
ribbon ? — ^green and white it should be. Green and 
white, forsaken quite." 

" Very appropriate," laughed James—" to you." 

It was no book-mark. The cardboard had a neat 
border skilfully worked round it with silk, and within 
that the words : 

" 'TIS SWEET TO BE REMEMBERED." 

"Mabel Martin!" cried Bob; "that's her handiwork, 
I'll swear." 

" No doubt," added George ; " no one else would 
think of a valentine like that. That's one of her fine- 
ladyisms ; eh, James ? Quite es — es — ; what was 
that word you were reading yesterday — 'aesthetic' 
wasn't it ? A fine taste, my boy ; she'll make you a 
splendid wife." 

A conference followed, into which James entered 
reluctantly, as to the best method of discovering 
whether their conclusion was correct or not. James 
knew it was, instinctively ; but the others hit upon 
the following bit of " honourable finesse " — " All's fair 
in love and war," you know. They were to attend 
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the chapel on the following Sunday ; sit in the pew of 
their friends the Lanions, which was next to the one 
occupied by Mabel and her parents. The valentine 
was to be used as a book-mark, but in such a way 
that the young lady could not fail to see it ; and the 
result was to be observed. 

On the following Sunday morning there were three 
rather inattentive, and therefore irreverent, worship- 
pers at the chapel where the Rev. Ernest Gray 
preached, upon whom that gentleman's eloquence was 
wasted. But the stratagem succeeded, for the tell- 
tale blush at the extemporized book-mark, which 
had the knack of tumbling on the book -board until 
it caught the eye of the young girl in the next seat, 
revealed the whole secret to the conspirators. It 
was Mabel Martin who had sent the valentine. She 
was the only daughter of a grocer in the village, 
and the pride and pet of her parents, who were re- 
puted to have made money in their business. They 
had given her a good education, and had brought 
her up carefully, and, as they thought, worthy of the 
position she was to occupy as their heiress. She was 
not beautiful ; but that is a relative term, and in the 
eyes of love each is beautiful. Else were it hard 
indeed, and the world more impracticable than it is. 
For some time, in the eyes of James Saunders, she had 
been the peerless of the earth; and the preference was 
returned with interest. Not that either had spoken 
of their preference, for it was hard to say which was 
the more bashful and modest. But they were unskilled 
in concealment. In the simple, unsophisticated village 
life which surrounded them, deliberate stratagem was 
unknown and unthought of, and their secret managed 
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to declare itself. Love has a language of its own, and 
needs not oral or verbal utterance. The methods of 
communication between hearts that answer to each 
other like the chords in music are very subtle, but 
very sure. Love feeds and grows upon the response 
which it finds. These two young souls had conceived 
a strong affection for each other, and had managed to 
say so pretty frequently in their silent way, without, 
perhaps, knowing how much they were revealing to 
each other. They had grown up together all their 
lives, going to the same dame's school at the beginning, 
and later to the same day and Sunday school. The 
parents of Mabel had already begun to entertain 
ambitious views for her future. But love is most 
capricious, and laughs at the little purposes of parents, 
whose plans the divine affinity between souls seldom 
follows. They had nothing against James Saunders 
himself, but probably would not have chosen him as a 
match for their daughter and her dowery. They were 
not consulted. The dowery she thought little of ; in 
fact, she did not think about the matter at all. She 
just lived and loved, and that was the whole. On the 
other side it was the same ; and now, at sweet sixteen 
and eighteen years of age, these two had discovered 
that the world held only their two selves and no 
other. Ah, me! It is the old story of the Garden; 
for when each Adam finds his Eve, their love straight- 
way creates a Paradise for them, from which, alas! 
how often, in consequence of indifference, or neglect, 
or even positive sin, they are driven out beyond all 
possibility of return, for the flaming sword of the 
cherubim — the inevitable and the irrevocable — flashes 
across the entrance. 
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Months passed quickly away ; and it was decided 
that George Jameson should step into the occupation 
of his father, who, possessing a competency, and being 
somewhat advanced in years, determined to retire from 
active life. This interrupted the school arrangements. 
Bob Brent, whose father was a master smith and a 
superior man of his class, and who had several brothers 
in the same business, two of whom were in America 
and the remainder in the Government dockyard, which 
was at Dockport, the next large seaport along the 
coast, was destined to learn the same trade, and then, 
having gained practical knowledge of his trade, to 
become an engineer. Hence his longer time at school 
than was usual among lads of his class. James 
Saunders, as the only son and his mother's darling, 
was kept at school as long as possible without any 
definite plan for his future. " A good education," she 
used to say, " is the key of life, and it is all we can 
do for him." 

It was now time to decide on his calling. He 
preferred the sea. In vain his mother begged and 
entreated ; he was inexorable. It was an hereditary 
passion clearly. She could not let him go. The life 
of a sailor was wild and wanton, rough and reckless. 
She wished something better for him ; and she had 
contrived to keep him at school so long doubtless to 
postpone the evil day, and in the hope of weaning 
him from the desire. But the love of the sea was 
irrepressible within him, and, as Longfellow says, " A 
boy's will is the wind's will." He so far complied 
with her wishes as to enter the oflBice as clerk at one 
of the collieries. But it was useless. Ultimately it 
was arranged, through his father's influence with old 
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seafaring friends, that he should go as midshipman 
apprentice under a well-known firm trading with the 
Mediterranean and East Indies. His mother was in- 
consolable at this arrangement, and talked out her 
grief loudly. Mabel, too, was troubled, but said noth- 
ing, for nothing had been said by James to her. 
Their names had been for a long time associated 
together, and each had known the feelings of the 
other, but no word had passed between them. In 
their natural shyness and modesty they had even 
avoided being alone together ; though, obeying the 
law of irresistible attraction which drew each to each, 
they sought to meet on every possible occasion. 

Now the inevitable tite-a-Ute could not be post- 
poned. James determined that it was time for him 
to tell his love, and an opportunity soon presented 
itself. 

Among those who had for years attended the chapel 
in which the Eev. Ernest Gray officiated were the 
families of two farmers in the neighbourhood. John 
Jameson, the uncle of George, who had been a deacon 
of the church since its formation, occupied the farm 
of Whitelands, not far from the parish church of St. 
Modred. He was now dead ; but had been succeeded 
by his son. This son, also called John, had in early life 
taken to the sea, like most of his relatives, but had 
relinquished it to become a farmer, and to assist his 
father in his old age on the farm. John Lanion, 
whose family occupied the seat in the chapel next 
that of Mabel Martin, lived at Trevose, a farmhouse 
on the other side of the village, on the point of land 
near the extremity of the bay on which Moncton is 
situated. The family of the Lanions consisted of two 
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sons, who lived on the farm with their father, and a 
daughter. It was but natural that the young men, 
who were attracted to Bethel by the preaching of Mr. 
Gray, among whom were James Saunders and his 
chums, should be attracted towards each other, especi- 
ally when the way for this was prepared by the actual 
kinship of some of their number: thus an intimate 
fellowship had been formed between them. It was 
but natural, moreover, that Mr. John Jameson, jun., 
finding his bachelor life at Whitelands rather weari- 
some, both father and mother having died, should 
think of companionship; and having grown enamoured 
of a face which he had seen weekly opposite to him 
for years, should seek to appropriate and bring it to 
brighten the farm-parlour, from which such light in 
the person of his mother had vanished, caught up into 
the radiance of the sky. The owner of the face 
opposite had no objection ; in fact, both discovered 
how admirably fitted they were for each other, both 
personally and professionally, if this expression may 
be pardoned. So Mr. Jameson of Whitelands and 
Miss Lanion of Trevose Farm were engaged to each 
other; the wedding-day was fixed, and both James 
Saunders and Mabel Martin, as intimate friends of the 
bride and bridegroom, were bidden to the marriage. 

What young man or woman could resist such an 
invitation, even if they were not interested in each 
other, and were not attracted by the prospect of meet- 
ing, and that for the last time, before a long parting ? 
Perhaps the joy of meeting was just a little disturbed 
by this recollection; but every major chord has its 
minor, and clouds sometimes temper the glare of the 
sun. The ceremony passed over very successfully and 
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satisfactorily ; and the guests assembled at the feast. 
A long ramble over the farm and down to the shore, 
enlivened by many a jest and song, followed; and 
again in the twilight they assembled to dismiss the 
bride to her new home, and to separate. It fell to 
the lot of James Saunders, not quite by accident, we 
can well believe, to see Mabel Martin home. With 
laughter and interplay of wit such as had been current 
all day, the party set out to its various destinations ; 
but before long the bursts of laughter became less 
frequent, and the shouted joke died away altogether, 
as the various pairs fell oflF from each other, and found 
in their companions nearer and more attractive subjects 
of attention and speech. The bright May moon shone 
down upon a landscape smiling in vernal beauty and 
fresh wHh vernal vigour ; f orthough the beauty wa. 
hidden in the pale moonlight, the flourishing vegeta- 
tion was apparent, and the vigour of spring was felt 
in the very atmosphere. All nature seemed to be 
thrilling with wondrous life, which communicated 
itself subtly, one knew not how. 

To the two who walked along the country lane 
together the hush of night seemed like a benediction, 
and nature a silent form kneeling in prayer; while 
from the shore below the sound of the waves came 
up like the subdued voices of a great choir, or the 
muffled tones of a grand organ, played fitfully. But 
then they were in a sentimental mood. Eeader, there 
is a great deal of romance in human life, and our 
highest and brightest, ay, and holiest moods are the 
sentimental. These young people were on the threshold 
of their fate, and they knew it. The supreme moment 
of life had come to them. What wonder that the hour 
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seemed hallowed, and the very air and moonbeams, the 
fields and hedge -rows, and all around them, were 
coloured as in some beautiful dream. 

At first they were very silent. Then the silence 
was broken by the words uttered in a low and 
tremulous voice, " Mabel, I leave home next week for 
a long time." 

"So soon?" was the reply. "I thought 'twas 
later." 

Let me draw a veil over what followed. The love- 
confidences of two hearts are too sacred for any con- 
fessional. Suffice it to say that the old, old story was 
told again to most willing ears, and that when Mabel 
Martin and James Saunders reached the little shop at 
the entrance of Moncton they were pledged to each 
other for life; and a broken sixpence — the parts 
carefully treasured by each — was a visible and 
memorial witness of the confessions that had been 
made and the vows that had been plighted during 
that moonlight walk. 



CHAPTER Vin. 



THE TURN OP THE TIDE. 



James did not leave home quite as soon as had been 
anticipated. Some delay in the fitting out of the 
Flying Scud, the ship he was to join, interposed, and 
the respite was welcomed and well employed by the 
lovers. Mabel's parents, too, were not averse to the 
match when the young man honourably spoke to her 
father and sought his consent. The character and 
prospects of the suitor were satisfactory; and the 
further prospect of a long engagement during his four 
years' apprenticeship, which would leave the old couple 
their daughter at home, was not unwelcome. Alto- 
gether, save for the inevitable good-bye which would 
have to be spoken shortly, matters were proceeding mer- 
rily, and the old adage, "The course of true love never 
did run smooth," appeared for once to be inapplicable. 
But there is no evading the flight of time. All 
expected days, however dreaded or desired, come at 
length ; and the hour soon struck when James Saun- 
ders, like many another country lad, had to tear 
himself away from old associations and those who 
were still dearer, and go out into the great world to 
essay life for himself. 
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A few evenings before his departure, a merry party 
assembled in the old farm parlour at Whitelands. Mr. 
and Mrs. John Jameson had invited a number of their 
friends to meet James and his betrothed. It was partly 
a wedding visit, partly a farewell festival. A merry 
party it was in spite of the anticipated farewell ; for 
youth is buoyant, and there is an aptness in human 
nature to postpone the inevitable as long as possible, 
and to conceal with flowers what is forbidding, and 
with gaiety and song what may be consuming the 
very vitals. Mirth and melody, jest and jollity, made 
the old farmhouse rafters ring again, whilst wine and 
other less generous liquids circulated freely among 
the guests. Toast after toast was drunk, and each 
made the succeeding one more welcome; even the 
more abstemious section of the party sharing in the 
sentiment and the fun. James had been a rigorous 
abstainer : his steadfastness was now put to the test, 
and, sad to relate, it failed. The host proposed his 
health, and all eagerly clamoured that he should join 
them at least in this one toast. Their entreaty was 
in vain, until he saw it reflected in the witching eyes 
of his beloved, and her voice said, " Do, James, do ; 
to please me, now." 

Ah, Mabel 1 Mabel I could you have foreseen the 
future, you would have hesitated to test your power 
in that way; you would have bitten your tongue 
through before it should have uttered those few 
simple words. For a moment he hesitated ; then fol- 
lowed the thought that a single glass could not harm 
him, and at such a time surely it was excusable. A 
single glass was all he drank ; but it violated his 
pledge, and changed his position to the other side of 
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the line. Hardly noticed at the time, except as a 
genial concession to love and friendship, that simple 
act of his was to bear bitter fruit in after days. Its 
significance lay, as has been indicated, in the fact that 
it altered his relative position, and so placed him in 
danger. He was no longer a pledged abstainer, and 
was entering on a sailors life, where he would be 
exposed to manifold temptations. 

James departed, and for a long time both Mabel and 
his mother were inconsolable. The latter especially 
appeared never to recover the blow. She had been 
ailing for some time, and the disappointment over her 
only son's choice of a seafaring life, which she had 
always disliked and dreaded for him, augmented by 
her endeavour to hide her disappointment from him, 
seemed utterly to prostrate her. Youth, however, is 
elastic and full of hope. It has all life before it, and 
can wait. So when a racy letter came to Mabel from 
James, telling how he had reached London in safety, 
where he joined his ship, and describing his new quar- 
ters and messmates on board the Flying Scud, the 
light came back to her eye, the colour to her cheek, 
and the old ring to her laugh. And when, after many 
weeks of waiting — for M. Lesseps was then only 
dreaming of the Suez Canal, and the voyage round 
the Cape was a long one — there came letters from 
the East Indies, telling how the good ship had " slipt 
across the summer of the world," and had reached her 
destination safely, the cure was complete, and expec- 
tation succeeded to regret. James wrote in a cheery 
tone. He liked his ship, her officers, and his com- 
panions, and so far had not been disappointed in his 
profession ; and his letters were full of the incidents of 
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the voyage and the wonders of that ancient Eastern 
world where for some months, visiting its various 
ports, he had to stay. 

Two years later he returned from this his first 
voyage, and lost no time in making his way to Mono- 
ton, there to find the usual changes which even a 
short absence reveals. Of his old acquaintances some 
were dead ; some had departed to seek their food or 
their fortunes elsewhere. George Jameson had mar- 
ried, and proudly but modestly invited his old chum 
to come and see his son and heir without delay. Bob 
Brent was prospering at his trade. Mabel had grown 
considerably, and in one pair of eyes, at any rate, was 
more charming than formerly. He detected little 
change in his father ; but the merest glance revealed 
the increased feebleness and frailty of his mother. 
He himself had changed most of all. His form had 
grown more manly; his countenance was quite bronzed; 
his manners had gained in ease and confidence what 
they had lost in rustic shyness and hesitation. Mabel 
was more than ever proud of her lover. One change, 
however, nobody as yet marked, for it had not become 
very obtrusive, and was taken much as a matter of 
course. He had no hesitation in repairing with his 
old companions to the inn parlour, and — after the 
custom of those days, more even than of the present, 
so great is the revolution which has passed and is 
passing over the drinking customs of the land — in 
proving his continued friendship by means of the 
inevitable cup or glass. 

Three weeks pa^d away as in paradise, and then 
he was summoned to rejoin his ship. This time the 
regrets were less keen and the partings less sorrowful. 
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It is the first farewells of youth on departure from its 
early home that are saddest and most despairing ; and 
the apprehensions arising from ignorance of the world 
intensify the feelings of the one departing, while, per- 
haps, too great knowledge of the world does the same 
for those who are left. But repetition blunts the edge 
of experience, and " use becomes second nature." 

Mrs. Saunders suffered more than any one from 
this and subsequent partings. Conscious of her in- 
creasing feebleness, every time she said good-bye to 
her beloved boy, it seemed as if she had spoken it for 
the last time ; every time she lost sight of him in the 
distance, as if she should meet him no more on earth. 
She lived, however, to see him " out of his time," 
and had the joy, for which she had often prayed, of 
his presence in her last moments. During the long 
leave of absence which followed the completion of his 
apprenticeship, she died. Some three months before, 
her premonitions of the end had been confirmed. 
Suffering at intervals from acute pain, both herself 
and her friends were anxious to obtain the best advice 
for her that the district afforded. In the neighbouring 
town resided a physician, who. both by his skill and be- 
nevolent disposition, had acquired considerable celebrity. 
To him, therefore, she went, accompanied by Mabel, 
who had become quite a daughter to her. After a 
careful examination and diagnosis. Dr. Durant shook 
his head silently but significantly, and then drew up 
a prescription which he handed to her, giving her 
at the same time various directions, which he en- 
joined her to follow carefully. On the way out Mabel 
lingered to request his opinion of the case. His reply 
was, — 
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" God help her, poor woman ! and you help her all 
you can." 

In spite of medicine, and the careful nursing of 
Mabel and others, she never rallied. From the time 
of her son's return, after the first flush of gladness, 
just as if she had waited for his coming, she sank 
rapidly, and a few days subsequently, in the twilight 
of a February day, her spirit " entered into rest." 

On the morning of that last day, as Mabel, Cap- 
tain Saunders, and James were bending over her, the 
postman's knock was heard. ■ James quietly withdrew 
to answer the door himself, and presently called his 
father downstairs. A letter addressed to his mother 
had arrived from the wife of her youngest and 
favourite brother, who was employed in the dock- 
yard at Dockport. This sister-in-law, ignorant of the 
serious nature of Mrs. Saunders's illness, had written 
to her in her sorrow as follows : — 

" Feb. Snd, 18—. 

"My dear Mrs. Saunders, — I am very sorry to 
tell you that I fear I shall be obliged to separate 
from your brother, as I find it impossible to live with 
him any longer. For many years I have cloaked his 
conduct ; but it has become so bad that I cannot con- 
tinue to do so. Now he gets intoxicated five nights 
out of six, which distresses me very much. Only to- 
night he came home as if he were insane, and actually 
struck me three blows on the head. I am too ill to 
tell you much. I fear his mind is affected. I assure 
you I would have left him years ago, were it not for 
my dear children. 

" I wish he would go away from me. I would not 
ask him for a single farthing for my support. I 
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should be satisfied if he would only leave me as I am. 
I know this seems a hard, cruel thing to say, but I 
am almost frantic. God only knows the trouble I 
have had with him, although until now I have never 
mentioned it to any one, but have honestly tried to 
live with him in comfort and peace. 

" I take my share of work, and endeavour to do 
the best I can, but all to no purpose. 

" I would ask you down to see me, but I cannot 
offer you a bed even for one night, as we are full. I 
do wish you would write to him and advise him. 
He may listen to you. He is too well off, I fear, and 
yet he is not satisfied. 

" I cannot write any more ; I am too ill. — I remain, 
yours affectionately, Mary." 

Father and son were too much astonished on read- 
ing through this letter to say anything. This one 
had been the most intelligent, promising, and appa- 
rently the most prosperous of all the brothers of the 
wife and mother dying upstairs. He had married a 
lady's maid, hardly suitable to him it was thought by 
his friends ; and yet, with her lodgers and her thrifty 
ways, she seemed to second his efforts to get on in the 
world. From the outside they appeared to be fairly 
successful, and at any rate to live happily together. 
This was the sequel, however, which now burst like a 
thunder-clap upon the two men. After a short whis- 
pered conference, in which they agreed that they could 
not allow it to disturb her dying moments, the letter 
was put aside, and they resumed their places as watch- 
ers at the bedside. Presently she turned towards them 
and said quietly, — 
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" A letter came just now ?" 

" Yes," was the response ; and then in answer to her 
questioning look, " from Joseph's wife/' 

" Ah !" she replied as quietly as before ; " perhaps 
I had better not know anything about it." 

" Better !" yes indeed ! Better that she should not 
know of the evil that had fallen upon her house, or 
of that which should yet fall upon it, and upon those 
still nearer and dearer to her. God's ways are full of 
mystery ; but ever they are right, and ever he " doeth 
all things well." He has the keys of death and the 
grave, and the gloomy, ponderous doors swing back at 
his bidding. For some they open at times which 
seem to our poor vision (never very keen or far-reach- 
ing, and then least of all) most inopportune ; for others, 
just at the right moment. Mrs. Saunders was taken 
away from the evil to come. 



CHAPTER IX. 



IN THE DEPTHS AGAIN. 



Sorrows are seldom solitary. Rarely do they come 
in pairs even. « They love a train, and tread each 
others' heels." For a long time a circle of friends 
enjoy immunity from disturbance ; but when a breach 
is made, others follow, until frequently only a remnant 
is left. Scarcely a week had passed after they carried 
Mrs. Saunders to her last resting-place in the quaint 
little cemetery of St. Modred, closely embowered 
among the trees, when another calamity came to the 
mourners. 

One forenoon the ordinary quiet of Moncton was 
disturbed by the news that there was a vessel in the 
offing flying a signal of distress. The inhabitants, as 
usual, soon collected on the pier, or along the beach. 
A south-east gale was sweeping down upon a lee- 
shore, and churning the waters of the bay into white 
foam. Away in the distance was a schooner, which 
was soon recognized as belonging to the port, feebly 
tacking to and fro with her inverted ensign flying at 
half-mast, and evidently getting further to leeward 
every moment. The tide was barely half -flood, and 
was just entering the small channel at the entrance 
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to the harbour, and rushing in a fierce and danger- 
ous manner round the sand-bank by which the chan- 
nel was caused. Launching was impossible. 1)0 boat 
could live in that yeasty sea. But no one thought 
of shirking the danger, and all were waiting with 
some impatience until the tide would admit of a boat 
leaving the pier. 

The pilot gig was soonest afloat, and Captain Saun- 
ders and George Jameson were descending the quay 
steps to embark. 

"Here, father," cried James, rushing up at the 
moment, "let me go instead. Strong sinews will be 
needed to carry the boat through that sea, or I am 
much mistaken." 

" Ay, ay, my boy," was the reply. " My arms are 
none of the strongest — they are old and stiff, or you 
should not run the risk." 

"Better I than you, father," as they exchanged 
places. 

A moment of suspense followed as the young men 
took their seats, put the rowlocks in place, shipped 
their oars, and prepared to start. Half of the in- 
habitants of the village were looking on. The owner 
of the distressed ship shouted some last instructions 
to them ; some of the relations of those on board 
urged them to do their best ; and then the boat shot 
forward through the narrow channel. For fifty yards 
they were in smooth water, protected by the sand- 
bank mentioned above, and for that distance the 
crowd on the shore rushed along in company, almost 
within reach of the oars. Then the battle began. 
The swirling sea caught the boat and raised it as if 
it would throw it back bodily on the top of the on- 
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lookers, who were held in breathless suspense. The 
two men fought sturdily, however. Inch by inch 
they forced their way— now hidden in the trough of 
the waves or by the* blinding spray, now lifted high 
into the air. They had almost reached the limit of 
that fringe of white breakers which they had first to 
cross. 

"Thank God," said one of the crowd turning 
to those behind him ; " they are out of danger 
now." 

A smothered " Oh, oh ! " from all around him was 
the response. What had happened ? 

He turned, to see the boat rolling over and over 
in the waves, and the heads of the two men just 
emerging above them. Both were good swimmers, 
and in that fact lay their only chance. But they 
were heavily dressed, and swimming was next to im- 
possible. One of them struck out as well as he could 
for the shore ; the other clung to the boat, which, now 
bottom upwards, was drifting rapidly before the sea. 
Suddenly it was pulled up, and lay like a log in the 
breakers. A small grapnel used for mooring the boat 
had fallen out when it was capsized, and as the thin 
cable had been fastened to a ring in the stem, it 
was prevented drifting ashore, which at first seemed 
likely; and the one clinging to its keel had evi- 
dently missed his chance. The other came nearer 
every moment. Half a dozen men rushed into 
the water as far as they dared, and a dozen hands 
laid hold of the exhausted James Saunders as 
soon as he came within reach, and carried him out 
into safety. 

Meanwhile George Jameson was still holding on to 
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the boat. He had been cruelly disappointed by that 
fatal grapnel, and had indeed missed his chance. 
Every moment the rising tide increased the distance 
between him and the shore ; every moment his failing 
strength told him how futile would be any attempt 
to swim thither. The excitement of the crowd grew 
to frenzy. Was there nothing they could do ? Every 
expedient was adopted in vain. They joined hands, 
the tallest going first, and reached into the water as 
far as they could ; but the human chain was far too 
short, and the attempt was abandoned. A thin line 
was speedily passed along from the neighbouring 
quay ; the best and strongest swimmer present volun- 
teered — -for no one thought of danger to himself at 
such a time— and with the line fastened round his 
waist, and held by sure hands behind him, he rushed 
into the surf. But after five minutes' fierce struggling 
he was drawn back helpless upon the strand. Still 
the doomed man held on to the treacherous boat. It 
could not last long. His strength must fail soon; 
moreover, a.s the tide rose higher the waves increased 
in size. At length a woman's shriek announced the 
end. His wife had been standing among the others 
wringing her hands in agony ; and as a huge wave 
swept him away she screamed and swooned. Tenderly 
was she caught and carried homewards; but when 
the crowd looked seaward they saw only the black 
bottom of the boat, like a half-submerged drowned 
creature, wallowing in the waves. 

By this time the ship whose distress had caused 
the catastrophe had drifted much nearer, and in a 
little while was kept away right before the wind. 
It was evidently the intention of those on board to 
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run her ashore, A new excitement, therefore, claimed 
the attention of the populace. On she drove steadily 
until, nearly abreast of the boat, still rolling bottom 
upwards, she stranded. No further attempt at assist- 
ance or rescue from the harbour was made. There 
was no lifeboat on the spot ; and it was clear that no 
ordinary boat would be of any use whatever. Nor 
were there any of the usual life-saving apparatus at 
hand. After much signalling, however, the crew were 
seen lifting a piece of light wood over the side, and 
dropping it overboard. It drifted ashore. A line 
was attached to it, and by means of this a stout 
hawser was drawn up and secured. One by one the 
crew escaped along this hawser ; when it transpit^d 
that the schooner had sprung a terrible leak, and 
after unavailing eflforts at the pump to keep her 
afloat, they were compelled to run ashore in order to 
save their lives, and possibly the ship also. Both 
were saved. The storm subsided; and the vessel, 
having been meanwhile discharged of her cargo, 
floated off on the next spring tide, and was soon 
made seaworthy again. 

But George Jameson came not back. Late that 
evening his body was recovered. Groups of eager 
watchers followed the sea as it receded, with an im- 
patience that would, had it been able, have compelled 
it to yield up its dead. One of these groups, headed by 
his own brother, found " all that was left of him " at a 
spot on the shore half a mile to the northward, whither 
the current had carried him. Four days afterwards 
an immense concourse of people followed his remains 
to a little cemetery on the hill. There, within sight of 
the sea he had loved so well, they buried him, almost 
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within sight of the very spot where he had given up his 
life in the brave and noble endeavour to bring help, 
and possibly rescue, to his fellow-men in peril ; and 
once more there rung in the ears and through the 
heart of the survivor, " One shall be taken, and the 
other left." 
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CHAPTER X. 



IN DEEPER DEPTHS. 



Mb. and Mrs. Martin were the next to go. Only a 
few hours separated them. The former rose one 
morning and set about his business apparently in his 
usual health. Before night he was taken ill and died; 
and the shock to his wife was so great, that two days 
afterwards she followed him to the land of spirits. 

Mabel was left quite alone in the world. At first 
the twofold loss nearly paralyzed her. Rallying her- 
self, however, she set about ascertaining her exact 
position. The business (a tolerably flourishing one 
for a country village), half a dozen cottages, and a 
few hundred pounds saved by her parents, left her in 
comparative affluence. She decided to continue the 
business, with the counsel and help of one of the 
executors, for a few months, until James should settle 
ashore and take charge of her and it, whilst he also 
assisted his father, who was now beginning to feel the 
burden of age and infirmities. 

This course was adopted. The young man went 
away on another long voyage — long, though less than 
a year ; for time is to be measured by our conscious- 
ness rather than anything else. An hour on the dial 
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may be prolonged to a year in the mind. Never had 
their partings been so sad or difficult ; for so much had 
happened since his return home, and life seemed to 
be thickly beset by imcertainties. 

The months sped, however. Mabel flourished in 
her business, and James returned once more, welcomed 
by fewer friends, but not with less heartiness. 

One bright morning in early summer the little 
church of St. Modred wore its gayest aspect. Inside 
busy fingers had introduced bite of brightness from 
the outer world, imtil the gloom of the sacred edifice 
gave signs of positive cheerfulness. Outside, around 
and within the ancient porch, a number of bright, 
eager,, expectant faces presented an appearance more 
attractive than even the flowerlit aisles. As the 
young couple stood before the altar, a general murmur 
of approbation testified that they were worthy for 
whom all this decoration was done ; and with common 
consent they were pronounced as handsome a couple 
as ever received nuptial benediction. They were 
married ; and as they left, a shower of sweet sounds 
fell upon them from the old belfry — " for the ringers 
rang with a will." The very sunshine seemed a silent 
wedding march, and contributed to the universal glad- 
ness. There was not a cloud in the sky to prophesy 
of possible or approaching storms. 

For a time all went well. James was a model 
husband, and was really fond of his young wife. He 
was considered a person of some substance and im- 
portance in the village, and was courted accordingly. 
With his wife he attended the ministry of the Rev. 
Ernest Gray, which had increasing attractions for him ; 
and soon gained a position of some influence in the 
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little community which enjoyed the ministrations of 
that gentleman. The society of Moncton was by no 
means large or select; and the minister, finding a 
great deal of intelligence in this member of his church, 
struck up a hard and fast friendship with him. 

But in every paradise there lurks some dangerous 
serpent, whose subtle and deadly poison may speedily 
turn it into a desert; and this new life of James 
Saunders was no exception. Not for some time, how- 
ever, did the crested head become visible. A year 
speedily passed, and a boy came to gladden the mother's 
heart and crown her happiness. How she gloated 
over that treasure ! Never had there been a bonnier 
baby ; never had wife and mother been so blessed. 
A second child came, and a third ; and now the great 
sorrow began first to declare itself. Happy had it 
been for James Saunders had he kept the temperance 
pledge signed by him as a boy. He had broken it, 
as already recorded ; and unconsciously he had ac- 
quired a liking for strong drink during his sea-life. 
The new duties and cares that awaited him on settling 
ashore kept him fully occupied at first ; and there are 
few things that form a surer safeguard against tempta- 
tion than plenty of occupation. Vacant hours are 
most exposed to danger. Idle people tempt the 
tempter. It was not an easy matter for a young 
man accustomed to a roving sea-life to settle down as 
a quiet tradesman in a country village. "Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? " 
Almost as difi&cult did our hero find it to change his 
acquired habits. He often felt his life rather tedious, 
and needed no pressing to turn in for a glass and a 
smoke. 
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There is nothing more subtle and yet more sure of 
development than the taste for strong drinks and the 
habit of using them. 'Twere long to tell and sad to 
trace the whole process by which James Saunders, 
occupying a most respectable position, descended to 
the very lowest depths of poverty, degradation, igno- 
miny, and despair. For it did not come about at 
once. Were there only one step from sobriety and 
safety to absolute ruin, fewer would be in danger 
than now are. The certainty of destruction would 
prevent that one step being taken ; the very instinct 
of self-preservation would interpose and prevent it. 
But the way of evil is a declined plane that departs 
only a little from the horizontal at the beginning, 
though it soon gets steeper, and leads down straight 
to the precipice. The ranks of drunkenness are con- 
stantly decimated by death, and the whole race of 
drunkards would, in the natural course of things, soon 
cease to exist ; but fresh recruits are gathered con- 
stantly from those who never suspected themselves to 
be in danger. The appetite for alcohol has to be 
acquired. Some are predisposed to it ; to some it has 
come by hereditary transmission ; others form it more 
slowly and with greater diflSculty; but when once 
acquired, it binds the enslaved with chains of steel. 

Whether any such predisposition had been trans-: 
mitted to James Saunders it is impossible to say; 
very probably, for no man liveth to himself ; others 
are touched by his sin, and share in his suflering — 
the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation, and the hidden 
influence and consequences of sin reach much further 
than the visible. Whether this were so or not, since 
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alcohol is no respecter of persons, he formed no ex- 
ception to the general rule of victims. The appetite 
grew most surely. In a place like Moncton, too, 
where the most personal matters were common prop- 
erty, and the most private individuals shaxed with 
the most public the honour of living full in the eye 
of the populace, such a tendency could not be long 
concealed ; and very soon whispers began to be spread, 
faintly at first, but loudly as time went on, that Mr. 
Saunders (as now by virtue of his position he W€us 
honourably designated) was given to indulge too 
freely. The whisper touched only the fringe of the 
fact. Occasional visits to the public-house had grown 
to pretty frequent ones. Ship captains and others, 
with whom he had business intercourse, were gener- 
ally to be found there. Seldom did an evening pass 
without his repairing thither; and when there were 
no business friends to meet, there were always the 
members of a sort of informal club, who found mine 
host's parlour an excellent place for discussing religion, 
politics, tobacco, and beer. Of this " Churchwarden's 
parliament," so designated because of the peculiar 
form of censer used for burning the weed, James was 
tacitly but unanimously elected president. 

That sort of life could not, of course, continue long 
without exercising a perceptible influence upon the 
man and all his surroundings — upon his business 
energies and habits most of all. There came a period 
of depression, too, in the trade of Moncton. Fewer 
customers came to the shop — or what amounted to the 
same thing, the regular customers came less frequently 
— and those who had goods were slower of payment 
than formerly. Fewer ships came into the harbour. 
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SO that his services as one of the pilots were less in 
request ; and this left him more time on his hands, 
which hung there more heavily than ever. Invari- 
ably, too, a tradesman's business at his own counter, 
and his custom at the commercial bar, flourish in 
inverse proportion to each other. DijBSculties began 
to appear with startling distinctness therefore. Mabel 
had withdrawn from the business, partially at first, 
entirely as domestic cares and the family itself in- 
creased, so that the whole responsibility had come to 
rest upon shoulders that were fast becoming too un- 
steady to carry it. Very soon the little capital the 
wife had inherited from her parents was swallowed 
up in the increasing necessity ; and still that cried, 
" Give, give.'* It became an exceedingly perplexing 
question how the necessity could be met, and in the 
endeavour to solve that question husband and wife 
committed one of th^e greatest mistakes of their life. 

A prominent member and official of Mr. Gray's 
church was Mr. Julius Clarke — one of those respect- 
able harpies who are to be found everywhere ; who, 
while they prey upon society, living upon its foibles, 
follies, pr even its faults, and not infrequently building 
up their own fortunes upon the ruins of other people's, 
manage to maintain a reputation for respectability 
and piety, and to command the homage and deference, 
assumed or real, of most persons around them. This 
man, exceedingly diminutive in person, was equally 
so in mind and sympathies ; dark in complexion, he 
was equally dark in counsel and manner, and, a few 
said, in deed. Beneath his black, shaggy eyebrows, 
his penetrating eyes shone as if they would reach to 
the inmost recesses of those they rested upon ^ but it 
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was often remembered that they saw distinctly and 
directly the " main chance." Scrupulously prim and 
neat in dress and deportment, he was equally so in 
conduct. No one could detect a spot of dust on his 
glossy beaver, on his carefully bnished and buttoned 
surtout, nor could any one either on his reputation. 
He always prided himself on keeping within the 
strict letter of what was legally right ; and what 
more could any one demand of him ? He was a 
lawyer and a gentleman : the latter he owed to the 
former, and the former to circumstances. He had 
been taken into a lawyer's office when young, had 
retained a permanent place therein until his employer's 
death, which necessitated some changes. Having con- 
siderable knowledge and experience of the practice, 
he was retained by the purchaser as confidential clerk 
and manager. The position this gave hhn enabled 
him to marry a lady of property with as much brains 
and pride as his own ; and a few years of his new 
position enabled him ^ retire from his clerkship, and 
to set up in an informal way on his own account. 
He was a gentleman : such he considered himseK, and 
would be considered, although the latter was more 
difficult than the former ; for even a prophet is with- 
out honour in his own country and among his own 
kin, and there were not a few who remembered him 
in very different circumstances, when he would gladly 
have eaten of the crumbs which fell from the rich 
man's table. A good man he was — the reputation of 
one he had undoubtedly ; for he was a deacon of Mr. 
Gray's church, superintendent of the Sunday school, 
a general benefactor of the poorer members; and if 
.these were not credentials enough, did he not dedicate 
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all his wealth and influence and professional oppor- 
tunities to " the glory of God " ? 

He was believed in, however, and that is the main 
point affecting our story. His counsel was sought by 
James Saunders and his wife in their perplexity. He- 
had guessed how their affairs were tending, and his 
wide-open eye had rested upon a row of neat little 
cottages whose owner he knew. He commiserated 
with them in their trouble ; but such, he said, was the 
risk and uncertainty of business life, which all trades- 
men shared alike. The times, too, were certainly bad, 
but they could not continue so ; and when these 
changed, their losses would soon be made up. He 
could see nothing for them but to mortgage their 
property. There could be no risk whatever ; it was 
a mere temporary convenience, would involve them in 
comparatively little expense — in none but what was 
necessary ; and, fortunately for them, he had a client 
who would advance them the money on very reason- 
able terms. 

His counsel was accepted in good faith, and grate- 
fully. The result was somewhat disappointing, and 
the money thus obtained formed only a temporary 
check in the business decline, that had now become 
serious indeed. It is always difficult to arrest down- 
ward motion. It gathers impetus as it proceeds, and 
soon grows irresistible. The surest, in fact the only 
effective, way of remedying an evil is to go straight 
to the root ; and the root of this evil was not even 
touched. No successful effort was made to cure the 
intemperate habits which were the real cause of their 
growing sorrows. Many futile ones were resolved on 
and attempted, and there were hours of bitter remorse 
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when James wept over his infirmity and stoutly re- 
solved to reform ; but the downward path, as well as 
the place whither it leads, is proverbially paved with 
good resolutions, while every feeble effort to carry 
them into effect, and the failure which invariably fol- 
lows, only result in greater weakness and inability to 
reform. 

The evil in this instance was aggravated by the 
fact that increasing difficulties impelled to more drink- 
ing. The temptation to drown the sense of sorrow in 
the exhilaration and forgetfulness of the intoxicating 
cup is very common and captivating ; but, like every 
attempt to become insensible to pain, it is a delusion 
and a snare, and ends in multiplying the misery. 
There are no waters of Lethe to drown the sense or 
drug the memory. Well is it for man that it is so ; 
for insensibility to pain would be a most fatal loss, 
and would indicate certain and tangible deterioration, 

"For the mark of rank in nature is capacity for pain." 

Ostrich-like, James Saunders sought to escape from 
the increasing cares and difficulties of business by 
steeping his senses in the forgetfulness of the glass. 
Poor simpleton ! It was like the moth seeking refuge 
in the flaane which has already partially consumed it. 
He drank more deeply, and the grim response of his 
circumstances was that they grew more closely around 
him, like serried hosts around a beleaguered fortress. 
Soon again recourse was had to Lawyer Clarke, and 
this time his excessive friendship meant a bill of sale 
on their goods. That was the only means, he assiu-ed 
them, of satisfying their creditors, who, of course, 
must be paid if the business were to go on ; and again 
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he had a convenient client who had some idle money 
at hand and wouldn't be likely to press them for 
repayment. 

But the plum was now ripe, and the lawyer's motith 
Was watering for it. The toils were complete, and 
the hunter's hand was trembling with anxiety to seize 
his prey. A week after the settlement of the last 
loan, Mr. Julius Clarke sent for James to his office, 
and informed him, with many protestations of sorrow 
and regret, that his clients were impatient for their 
money, and he could not restrain them. As it could 
not be at once repaid, he was very grieved ; but then 
what could he do ? He was only the creature of 
those who employed him, and the law was inexorable. 
The result was what might have been foreseen. The 
mortgage was foreclosed immediately, the bill of sale 
enforced, and the Saunderses left penniless and 
homeless. 

To Mabel the blow was indeed a cruel one, and 
came in a cruel way. It was nearly dusk one even- 
ing when she, who was getting her eldest child ready 
for bed, and hearing him say his little prayer m the 
narrow sitting-room behind the shop, was startled by 
the entry of two loud-talking men. A timid, hunted 
look came into her face as the presentiment of evil 
which had haunted her for days laid its chill hand 
upon her heart, and all her fears took definite shape 
and reality. Her knees smote together as she rose to 
go into the shop. Barely had she opened the door, 
however, when the two men rudely brushed past her 
into the sitting-room, and proceeded to make them- 
selves at home in the coolest manner possible. She 
learned too quickly the meaning of their conduct. 
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Her husband was immediately sent for, and was 
found at his usual haunt. The landlord stoutly 
denied him; but learning that something extraordi- 
nary had happened, and that his presence at home was 
really imperative, discovered that he was present in 
an inner room without his knowledge, and must have 
passed through the bar when his own back was turned. 
He went home partially intoxicated, very excited, and 
furious ; but the men in possession were cool and col- 
lected, being masters of the situation, and he was of 
course helpless. And after the disturbance had died 
away, the principal, issuing -vaxious instructions to his 
subordinate, left him in charge, and was shortly sleep- 
ing on his own pillow, as if the matter were of every- 
day occurrence, and there were no misery in the 
world to banish sleep from weary eyelids. For none 
came to bless the home of the Saunderses that night 
— to Mabel, one of dull, confused pain ; to James, of 
sharp agony. He knew himself to be the guilty 
cause of all this sorrow. He recollected what this 
home of his wife's had been, and for how long she 
had enjoyed it, and how he had wasted her substance. 
Her patient, uncomplaming face, which had been 
growing paler and thinner, haunted him. All the 
night long he paced the chamber floor, recalling, re- 
gretting, resolving ; every hour the anguish becoming 
more acute, every hour the tension of his whole 
nature getting more intense. He resolved he would 
be a man, and would atone to his wife for this terrible 
trouble he had occasioned her. And then casting 
himself upon his knees, he wrestled in agony until 
he grew calm and confident ; and the light of a new 
day, streaming silently through the window, seemed \ 
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to him like a prophecy. Was it? It might be. 
From such conflicts men sometimes come forth more 
than conquerors. From such baptisms of fire the soul 
emerges with the glory of a renewed life upon it. 
Even from defeat itself, the great Spirit which works 
in human souls, and is never absent from the glorious 
strife of responsible natures, often organizes surest 
victory. Would it prove so with James Saunders ? 
We shall see. 



CHAPTER XL 



STILL DOWNWARDS. 



"Hallo here! What cheer?" cried a well-known 
voice, as Bob Brent burst like a gust of wind into the 
little sitting-room where, on the following morning, 
James Saunders and his wife were seated at break- 
fast, making a poor pretence of eating without either 
deceiving the other. 

Volatile Bob had come in to express his sympathy. 
The news of what had transpired at the Saunders's 
was speedily carried over the village, and he had 
been told it on returning late the previous night from 
the neighbouring town. He had laughed his infor- 
mant to scorn. " Women's gossip," he said — " nothing 
more." But he knew of the habits his friend had 
been forming, had been too frequently his boon com- 
panion ; and although it was hard to believe things 
had come to the worst, his heart misgave him as the 
information came a second and third time. Instead, 
therefore, of going straight to his work next morning, 
he lingered about the workshop door, waiting for the 
usual time of opening the shop. It came. He looked 
across ; the shutters were immovable. He looked 
again presently ; they still remained up. He rubbed 
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his eyes hard and waited. No one came. The sus- 
pense grew a little wearisome. " Better go and make 
sure," he muttered at length. So over he went, open- 
ing the door and walking straight in. With the air 
of a privileged visitor, he called out in his cheeriest 
tone, in which, however, there was just the slightest 
suspicion of uncertainty. "Had to put it on a bit, 
you know," he said afterwards. " Where was the use 
of pulling a long face? Fretting never mended 
misery. No fellow was ever helped out of doleful 
dumps by sitting down to weep with him. Best to 
put the brightest face on the worst matter. A merry 
heart is a medicine ; so says the old Book." 

Sound philosophy, undoubtedly, as the teachings of 
the old Book always are, though Bob, like many 
another given to frequent reference thereto, was not 
so scrupulous in following its injunctions in some 
other matters. This reference suited his disposition, 
however ; and not an infrequent use of the old Book 
is to make it justify one's predilection or predis- 
position. 

That buoyant nature of his made Bob always wel- 
come. He had a most unorthodox manner of condol- 
ing with his friends who were in sorrow, but a most 
effective and helpful one. He was never a Job's com- 
forter, though possibly not, in the highest sense, a true 
son of consolation. 

Bursting into the room, therefore, he continued, 
" What's up, old fellow ? Surely it can't be true. 
Heard that old Lawyer Clarke had been screwing up 
the vice, but didn't believe it hardly. Can't be so bad 
as all that. The fellow couldn't do it." 

The look upon his friend's face, as he lifted his 
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head from the despondent attitude in which he sat, 
was answer sufficient* A dead silence followed. He 
looked around. It was a sad scene enough. The 
mother sat on a low seat, holding on her lap her 
youngest child — a sweet little girl, who looked up in 
her face laughing and crowing; but this morning 
there was no answering smile, though the mother's 
eyes were fond as ever, and followed all her move- 
ments as if they would borrow some relief from her 
innocent unconsciousness of sorrow. The elder boy 
George, in whose name the memory of an old lost 
friend was kept alive, stood by the table looking from 
father to mother with a sad, bewildered expression of 
countenance. He was just old enough to feel the 
paralysis of the common grief. A second chubby 
little fellow, bearing the name of the in-comer, toddled 
across the room, and lifting up his hands, lisped, "Tate 
me up. Untie Bob— tate me up;" and being lifted 
silently on his knee, continued, " Naughty man in sop, 
untie ; send 'way naughty man." 

The silence which had rested upon them all like a 
spell being thus broken, the mother rose from her seat, 
and, holding out her hand as a mute good-morning, 
not trusting herself to speak, turned away to hide the 
gathering tears, and went out of the room. 

" This is terrible, James !" his friend began, as they 
heard her footsteps ascending the stairs ; " but it's no 
use giving way, you know. Water spilt on the ground 
can't be gathered up again, and what can't be cured 
must be bravely endured." 

" It is terrible, Bob ; and moralizing doesn't help it. 
It's impossible not to feel it. The degradation, the 
sorrow, the loss to her are what I care most about. She 
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says nothing to me, never has done, not a word ; but 
that makes the sting all the sharper. Her look has a 
voice in it that pierces me, Bob. What a fool I have 
been ! It's the drink, lad, has done it all. God's curse, 
or the devil's, rests upon it always. But for that, we 
should still be happy. And now I have broken her 
heart, and brought these dear children to beggary;" 
and again his head sank upon his arm. 

" Not beggary, James ; don't say that. You have 
still plenty of work to do, and plenty of energy. I 
always said you weren't cut out for a grocer ; and be- 
tween two stools — ^you know the old adage. Get up 
again, if you have come to the ground, and go ahead, 
stick to your caUing. and care nothing for Lawyer 
Clarke, Mrs. Grundy, or anybody. Shake your fist at 
the lot of 'em, my boy. You will soon be on your 
feet again. Never too late to mend, you know — 
never too late to be a man." 

A responsive chord was struck, and his eye flashed 
as he rose with the unconscious action of sudden 
strong resolve, and throwing out his clenched hand, 
said, " God help me. Bob, I will be a man. She shall 
never have reason to be ashamed or complain of me 
again." 

The colloquy was interrupted by a knock at the 
door and the entrance of the Rev. Ernest Gray. After 
a few words of greeting. Bob Brent muttered some- 
thing about the iron burning in his forge, and left. 
Few words of sympathy were spoken by the minister 
(the deepest sympathy ever seeks other and less 
commonplace modes of expression than mere words), 
and none of censure or reproach. With a rare tact, 
and the spirit of that charity which suffereth long and 
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is kind, and which " taketh not account of evil," he 
led away his fallen friend from the sore points both 
of memory and of circumstance. Mabel, too, having 
taken her grief where she had long learned to find 
comfort, and being calm again, came downstairs on 
hearing the voice of her minister, and the three were 
soon holding a quiet conference as to the future. 

They decided that the family should remove im- 
mediately to the house of old Mr. Saunders, who had 
already called to offer them a home, and that every- 
thing should be given up to the creditors. Few prepa- 
rations were necessary. Nothing is left to a busi- 
ness man who has failed, where the failure is hoTia 
fide, and not a clever means of making money; he 
simply forfeits home and every possession, goes where 
he can, and does what he can. 

Sorrowfully, Mabel gathered her children round her, 
and led them away from her childhood's home— hers 
and theirs— leaving everythmg, except a few bare 
personal necessaries, to the man in possession. 

Happy is the man who has true friends. Butter- 
fly friends, according to the universal and perpetual 
experience of mankind, are numerous enough in the 
summer day of prosperity ; but they retire at the first 
approach of storm, and the frost of adversity kills 
them outright. Men will praise thee when thou doest 
well to thyself ; but when thou losest that power, thou 
losest all seeming friends, and men will put thee under 
their ban. True friends, however, like gold in the 
fire, are tried by adversity, frequently do not reveal 
themselves until it comes, and the lustre of their love 
and loyalty is truly a divine thing. He libelled 
human nature who sang, — 
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"And what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep, 
A shade that follows wealth and fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep?" 

Like many others, the Saunderses never knew how 
rich they were in friends until this calamity came to 
them. Many were delighted beyond measure at the 
course of events; for you may acquire superiority 
either by your own ascent or the descent of those 
around you. Many others sat in judgment and passed 
censure enough ; for the spirit of the Pharisee is by no 
means confined to ancient Palestine, and to some na- 
tures especially there is supreme satisfaction in feeling 
that others are worse than yourself. But the majority 
of their neighbours gathered round them, and exhibited 
a generous rivalry in the kindly offices rendered and 
the sympathy expressed. 

Later in the day Mrs. Tremayne called upon them, 
fixing the time of her visit with a true woman's in- 
stinct. Very faithful, yet very kind, was her con- 
versation with James, for it had long been her great 
sorrow that he had degarted so sadly from the prin- 
ciples and promise of his boyhood, and she had fre- 
quently given him delicate warnings of his danger. 
Now that it had become so palpable, there was no 
glossing over his fault, though there was no harshness 
in her manner. "Who am I to administer blame?" 
she was wont to say when any of her numerous flock 
went astray. " The prerogatives of judge belongs to 
One alone, and it is well for us that He only wields 
it. We dare not presume upon it, save that it is at 
our peril that we approve of manifest evil, or even 
make compromise with it." Gentle as her words 
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were — and they were very gentle — they were yet 
unsparing; and she finished, as she invariably did 
with others in similar straits, by offering him help to 
the utmost in retracing his steps and retrieving the 
past. What that meant, those who had experienced 
her firm, loving. Christian fostering, best knew. 

With the wife, however, her manner was different. 
Nothing could exceed her tenderness. There is nothing 
on earth half so divine as the fostering motherhood of 
a large, tender-hearted, Christly woman — ^nothing that 
helps us so much to a sense of the motherhood of God. 
Mrs. Tremayne was one of his human angels, fulfilling 
his ministry to suffering souls that day. 

But the chains of habit are not easily broken or 
untwisted. For six months or more James Saunders 
kept his good resolutions in quite an exemplary man- 
ner. He avoided the drink, although the craving for 
it often took possession of him, bursting forth at inter- 
vals with irresistible power. Fear of the possible 
consequences, which he foresaw would be fatal to him 
if he indulged again, kept him steady. 

Nothing had remained to them from their busmess 
failure. Lawyer Clarke took care of that. Openly 
unscrupulous and unfair he would not, dared not be ; 
and it was to his own interest that the affair should 
be squared up as neatly as possible. He had pro- 
vided that there should be no actual loss to anybody 
but his victims. There was no elaborate legisla- 
tive machinery by means of which all the assets 
were divided between the lawyer and trustee, leaving 
nothing for the creditors; besides, he embodied all 
these in himself ; consequently, when the sale of the 
stock-in-trade, shop, and property took place, there 
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was enough to make both ends meet and tie. The 
only satisfaction left to James was, that his indulgence 
and indiscretion had not involved loss to his creditors, 
nor left him burdened with debt; but this was ac- 
companied by the bitter reflection that every fraction 
of his wife's inheritance had been squandered by 
himself. 

During the time of sobriety he prospered, and 
began to find another home around him. He was 
skilful in his calling, and that furnished employment 
enough. But he was not proof against temptation, 
and that came, as it had before, from one whom he 
specially loved. The tempter was his old and dear 
friend Robert Brent. 

At intervals, as I have said, the craving for alcohol 
broke out with an almost irresistible power, and it 
had to be fought under again and again. In the 
midst of one of these conflicts, on a hot summer 
afternoon, James was returning from his work in the 
harbour, weary and thirsty, with the hot fever con- 
suming him, when he was accosted by his friend, who 
was standing at the door of the Castle Inn, dressed 
in holiday clothes, and smoking a long pipe. 

"I say, James, old fellow, come in and have a 
drink !" 

James shook his head. 

" Nonsense, man !" Bob replied, as a flash of recol- 
lection crossed his mind. " No danger now for thee. 
Only one glass. No harm in that ; and I leave for 
Ameriky to-morrow. I'm bound for the Rio Grande," 
. he sang, half tipsily. It was plain he had been drink- 
ing already. " No ; I mean the States — the United 
States, lad. IVe seen fellows enter them at home, 
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and no good came of it ; I'm going to 'em abroad — 
bound for the Bio Grande " — reverting to the popular 
sea-song, whose noisy refrain was familiar. " Come 
along, old fellow ; only one glass." 

Bob had " finished his time" long ago, having been 
bound apprentice, as previously intimated, to his father's 
trade. He had remLed as journeyman, with the ex- 
pectation of an opening in her Majesty's yard at Dock- 
port. None had presented itself. Meanwhile, the 
descriptions sent home by his brothers in America, and 
their accounts of business prospects there, were so at- 
tractive that Bob had resolved to emigrate — ^to cross 
the Atlantic Straits, as he jocularly termed it — and to 
seek his fortune on the oth^r side. He was leaving 
Old England, therefore; and now, with the best in- 
tentions, was about to leave a fertile crop of mischief 
behind him. It is often so. Evil is done from want 
of thought and absolutely good intentions, far more 
frequently than from malice prepense. 

" Come now, do," as James still hesitated. " Let's 
have just one more glass together. You'll pledge me 
good luck, won't you ?" 

" Don't ask me. Bob ; I'd rather not." 

" Haven't turned teetotaler, have you ? Never 
thought much of that. All Tery well if a man can't 
control himself. The parson hasn't talked you over, 
has he, or Mother Tremayne ? Haven't signed, eh ? 
Thought you were stronger than that." 

" No, Bob ; but the fact is, I feel to-day as if I 
daren't. Don't tempt me, that's a good friend ! I do 
so wish you prosperity; but," in a half-hesitating 
tone, " don't ask me to drink !" 

"Nonsense! Come along; won't have the chance 
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again — with me, at any rate, for a long time, cen- 
turies, perhaps." And Bob turned on his heel, and 
walked into the Castle with the air of one who ex- 
pected to be followed. 

James looked after the form retreating in the door- 
way, and hesitated. For a moment there was a fierce 
struggle between his reason and the craving which 
was now like an unchained demon. For a moment 
only. He who hesitates is already lost. Hardly had 
Bob entered the tap-room, when his friend, who had 
rushed forward with a hasty movement after that 
one fatal moment of debate, was at his heels. He 
drank, and drank again. The money he had just 
received as pilotage was in his pocket. It all went. 
Mabel waited at home with a sick foreboding. Her 
little Greorgie had brought her news that he had seen 
father go into the Castle. She feared the rest. Night 
fell. He came not. Hour after hour passed away, 
and at "closing time" he was brought home helplessly 
intoxicated. 

What need is there to follow all the steps of his 
downward career in this sad but veritable history ? 
It, too, is an " old, old story ;" and you, patient reader, 
may see it repeated any day. every day. on either side 
of you. 

A reaction followed this relapse, in which James 
was all remorse and penitence, and listened to the 
kindly remonstrances of his friends with a determina- 
tion to reform. But this did not last long. Another 
outbreak succeeded. This was repeated. For a time 
he would continue sober, and then no one could pos- 
sibly be more diligent and exemplary, kinder, more 
contrite for the past, more resolute of amendment for 
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the future. But the fearful paroxysms of drink-craving 
would overtake him at regular intervals ; and at such 
times all good resolutions, all considerations of pru- 
dence and of right, were swept away or were unheeded. 
His better self, nevertheless, would often assert itself, 
even when the paroxysm was at its worst. He would 
weep like a child, admitting the right way, but feel- 
ing powerless to follow. " The ancient fable of two 
antagonistic spirits imprisoned in one body — equally 
powerful, and having complete mastery by turns — of 
one man, that is to say, inhabited by both a devil 
and an angel" — seemed realized in his experience. 
The result was inevitable. These paroxysms became 
more frequent, more violent, and more lasting. Every 
attack left his will weaker, and his better desires 
fewer and feebler. The process of demoralization as 
the result of drunkenness is sure, but unspeakably sad 
and even terrible. He was fast becoming a confirmed 
dipsomaniac. 

And what of his family ? Shame, distress, disaster 
came upon them like a pitiless storm. Every penny 
he earned was spent for the accursed alcohol, that 
never more truly deserved its Indian name of " fire- 
water." Liquid fire to the taste, like a fire it preyed 
upon all the vitals of the man, physical and moral, 
and like a fire it consumed all the resources of his 
family. Everything went — ^to the last piece of furni- 
ture, which was sold to meet the dire necessity; to 
the last bit of clothing, which, when worn out, could 
not be replaced. His wife, brave, noble, and imcom- 
plaining, endured all as well as she could, sorrowing 
most of all that her children were unfed, unclothed, 
and uneducated. At last, by the advice of friends, 
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whose means but not their pity were exhausted, she 
made application to the poor-law guardians. They 
could only take her into the house, they told her, 
imtil they should see what could be done with her 
husband. So to the poor-house she went with her 
three little ones — to the poor-house, the last refuge of 
the destitute, the ultimate point of poverty, and, to 
one delicately nurtured and self-respecting, the deepest 
depth of all possible degradation and distress. 

Late on the evening of her departure, Mrs. Tre- 
mayne returned home from a visit to friends at a dis- 
tance. She was shocked at what had occurred, and 
sent immediately for Mr. Gray, with whom. Church- 
woman though she was, she frequently took counsel 
in cases of imusual diflSculty and perplexity. From 
him she received a full and faithful history, and 
formed her resolution accordingly. The night was too 
far advanced to take action. Early next morning, 
however, her carriage was at the work-house door; 
and the mother with her children were removed to her 
own home, where she was cherished like a sister. 

The husband, meanwhile — but the narrative, pro- 
foundly sad and interesting, shall be reserved to the 
next chapter, where it shall be given in his own 
words. 



CHAPTER XIL 



IN EXTBEMIS. 



**I WAS not actually intoxicated when they told me 
what Mabel had done, although I had been drinking 
heavily for weeks. The very memory of that awful 
time is so full of pain that I hardly dare to recall it ; 
yet, for the sake of others, who may be warned by 
the record of my sufferings, and with this hope, I 
will narrate what I passed through. 

" How vividly it all comes back to me ! It was an 
experience of fire ; and a lurid glare yet rests upon 
the recollection of it The fits of drinking had been 
growing more and more frequent; I was helpless when 
they came. There were days and days when I felt 
no desire for alcohol; and then the thirst would become 
so strong that I must have it at any cost. At such 
times, I believe, I would have done anything to obtain 
it — ay, even murder itself; for I was literally mad 
with the longing for it. I used to drink harder and 
harder up to a climax, when followed a kind of stupe- 
faction, after which I woke up to bitter sorrow and 
remorse, which lasted until the next fit came, and I 
was maniac again. 

'' I had been drinking, as I have said, for weeks. 
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The appetite had grown almost intolerable. I was 
about my business as usual, for, until the climax was 
reached and the re-action set in, my faculties were 
never dulled, but the contrary ; they were possessed 
of a preternatural sharpness, and I could do my work 
well. One day, on board a ship that I had charge of, 
they gave me some peculiar species of brandy — vile 
stuff it was, sure enough — liquid fire, dissolved damna- 
tion. It mattered little, however, to me as I drank. 
Anything in the shape of spirits would do ; and the 
stronger the better. I had got far beyond the accept- 
ability of a weak potion. I remember well how the 
captain brought me a glass up the companion-stairs as 
I stood at the wheel, and how I drank it off at a gulp. 
He placed the bottle on the top of the binnacle, and 
bade me help myself. I had no time just then, much 
as I wanted to ; but when the ship was moored and 
the sails all stowed away, I was ready for another and 
another glass. It gave me a very strange sensation 
as I drank of it, and proved a most unusually thirst- 
creating beverage. 

" That night I could not sleep. My brain was on 
fire; then it seemed alive, as if the whole mass were 
made up of tiny insects, crawling and writhing about; 
after that I thought I heard voices. At first they 
were far away, poor ghosts of voices that I could only 
faintly catch ; they grew louder and more distinct, as 
if coming nearer; at last I could understand what 
they said. Oh ! how they haunted me ! — all night, 
the next day, and for days after that. 'Surely,' I 
thought, * I must be bewitched.' Wherever I went, 
they accompanied me ; whatever I did, they gave me 
no respite. I knew, of course, all that was going on 
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around me ; I seemed to know it too well, it was so 
intensified. But there was a kind of second meaning 
in it all-a strange under-current of meaning, which 
to this day I have been unable to define. And, blend- 
ing with all, were those incessant voices that said such 
strange things to me, bade me do all sorts of actions, 
and Qo away to all kinds of places. I kept on drink- 
ing, however (that was now L necessa^ L breathing 
— more necessary, it seemed, than food), went about 
my work, and laughed and talked with people just as 
usual ; for nobody knew what invisible companions I 
had, or what the voices said that were continually 
talking in my brain. 

" I had been out in the bay on board a brig just 
arrived from Portsmouth, and all the way into the 
harbour, as we tacked to and fro against a head wind, 
the voices haunted me more than ever. They were 
louder, too, and some kind of trouble seemed hanging 
over me — an indefinable, awful dread, that I could 
not shake off. 'Where's Mabel?' they asked; *where's 
Mabel?' Over and over this was said in every variety 
of tone. I found myself reasoning about it. I had 
noticed how pale, thin, and worried she looked before 
I left home that morning — how much reason had 
she, poor soul! — and how the children, too, looked 
like ghosts. Now, as if in answer to my own thoughts, 
their faces haunted me like ghosts, and the voices 
kept on, 'Where's Mabel and Georgie? Bob and 
baby?' running the names at length together in a 
swift, mournful gamut ; while at intervals another, a 
deep, gruff voice, would chime in with a pitiful refrain, 
' Gone ! gone ! good-bye, good-bye.' It was all the 
echo of my own sad thoughts, I concluded. It could 
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mean nothing else: so I tried to be collected and calm; 
but in vain. 

" When I came ashore I went straight to the Castle 
Inn for some brandy. ' My nerves/ I said to myself, 
'were a bit shaky; that would steady them, and I 
should be all right again.' There I saw the folks 
look at me strangely, and whisper, as I thought, about 
me. At length one of them told me, bringing it out 
in a hesitating, fearful sort of way, that Mabel had 
taken the children and gone to the workhouse ; that 
they had no food, had had none for days, and that 
when she sought relief of the parish overseer, he had 
persuaded her to go into the house with the children ; 
nothing else could be done for them. He expected, 
he added, that next I should be taken before the 
magistrates and compelled to support them ; and he 
looked as if he would like to add, 'and serve you 
right, too ! ' 

"To the workhouse! the workhouse! I was stunned; 
then I became savage as an untamed tiger. I was 
angry that she had brought this disgrace upon me, 
oblivious of the fact that it was I who had brought 
it upon both. It seemed so cruel; forgetful, as I was, 
how cruel I had been in my selfish frenzy. I called 
for spirits ; glass after glass I drank in my thirsty 
resentment. Whether they did right to give it me, I 
never asked. Perhaps they were afraid to refuse. I 
felt wild enough for anything; probably I looked 
dangerous. Every glass I drank inspired me with 
strange strength, and kindled a fiery restlessness. I 
went out. The voices came upon me with a rush — 
'Gone, gone!* they shrieked, ' good-bye, good-bye! go, go, 
go!' and I felt that I had to go — whither, I knew not. 
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** I went away inland, walking slowly at first, and 
quickening my pace as I got past the houses and out 
into the quiet roads. I reached the parish church. 
The dense overhanging trees cast a dark shadow over 
the road, and the silence was almost audible. Here 
I became aware of a presence following me. I knew 
not what it was ; I could see nothing, hear nothing ; 
yet somehow I knew it was there, and not far oS. 
I stopped and looked around: there it was, close 
upon me — huge, awful, oppressive, but invisible. 
Terror seized me— my hair stood upright— I rushed 
away at a frantic pace. It was lighter on the hill- 
top ; there were no trees. I breathed freely ; it was 
gone. 

'' A long, steep hill was before me. Down that I 
rushed at my utmost speed, the nameless dread pursu- 
ing me like a shadow. I heard footsteps approaching^ 
and slackened my pace to gather what courage I could 
from the momentary neighbourhood of a human pres- 
ence. Exchanging a hurried greeting with the belated 
traveller whom I met — ^the sound of whose voice was 
most welcome— on I rushed again, mile after mile, 
until I stood before the workhouse gate. It was shut, 
and all around were silence and darkness. I lingered 
awhile, purposeless, yet restless and rage-stricken as' 
before. The impulse that had urged me hitherto, 
stirred me to be moving again. Like an iron hand it 
gripped me, and carried me along in spite of myself ; 
and I was as passive as an autumn leaf driven before 
the gale, or a piece of driftwood in a tideway, except 
that I was not so insensible. A wild fever raged in 
my veins, and a wilder ddirium threw its web over 
my mental and moral faculties. 
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" On again through the street of the little town — 
sleepmg in the midnight on the hUl-side, opposite the 
workhouse. There was a light in one of the windows. 
I passed it — passed it, I recollect, with a shudder; and 
then happening to look back at it furtively, suddenly 
it seemed to alight on my shoulder. I looked again ; 
now it was transformed into the queerest little crea- 
ture imaginable, who looked into my eyes, I thought, 
with a wicked, mischievous leer. I started with 
horror, and rushed on, away out into the open country, 
over the moor, and making a wide circuitf back aga£ 
to the workhouse gate. 

" There I stood a while, noticing now for the first 
time a most peculiar experience which continued dur- 
ing the more lucid intervals of that horrible dream. 
I seemed possessed of a dual consciousness — to be 
myself and somebody else at the same time. I stood, 
therefore, and laughed at myself for my folly, and 
tried to reason myself out of my fancies. It was all 
in vain, however, for whenever I turned my head 
there was the little blue sparkling demon leering at 
me. Then he, too, began to chatter ; and off' I went 
again. I found myself at the sea-side, miles to the 
north of Moncton. Back again, up and down the 
hills, away out on the moors, round and round, until I 
reached the workhouse gate once more ! 

" I must have travelled many miles already in that 
midnight excursion; but I felt no fatigue, and was 
able to get along almost as if I had wings. No 
stop, no stay, all night long ; and when the morning 
broke, I was at the door of the Castle, asking for 
brandy. The landlord hesitated ; I looked so haggard 
and woe-begone after my night's perambulation. He 
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gave me some, however, and for a short time I felt 
better. 

" Mistaken method of cure, to continue the cause of 
the malady ! It was casting out demons by the 
prince, say, rather, the parent, of the demons. The 
momentary respite was followed by a new phase of 
the disease. The little imp on my shoulder was now 
joined by a lot of companions, who chattered to each 
other, made grimaces at me, and tormented me until I 
became quite distracted. My limbs trembled imder 
me. My hand shook as if I had the palsy; and, 
worse than all, my mind seemed palsied, and the 
outward quivering was a feeble reproduction of the 
inward tremor, like the ripple on a restless sea. While 
I stood talking to the landlord, who acted as bar- 
keeper, one of these spiteful sprites kept making hor- 
rible grimaces at me over his shoulder until I was 
glad to turn away. Hitherto, I had felt no actual 
fear. Occasional tides of terror swept over me, and 
tempests of horror shook me to my inmost self ; but 
they passed away and left me periods of comparative 
calm. They were like the awful gusts that precede 
a terrible storm. But as the day wore on, a fearful 
dread took permanent possession of me. The faces 
now filled me with increasing horror, and the inces- 
sant talking quivered through me with positive pain, 
that at intervals grew to anguish. 

" Once only did I gain any respite. Towards even- 
ing, as I went along the street, I met my old friend 
and minister, Mr. Gray. He had heard all about me, 
but came up in his usual friendly way, and talked to 
me as if nothing were amiss. While I was near him 
my tormentors kept at a distance ; his presence ap- 
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peared to exorcise them, and the sound of his voice 
swept them away before it like a strong breeze. I 
could see them afar off; but they had no power to 
trouble me, and durst not come nigh. It was a blessed, 
heavenly calm. How I lingered with that man 1 
When he bade me ' good-night,* it was as if the gates 
of torture were opened again, and I were thrust into 
the darkness, the dread, and the distress of malicious 
and hateful companionships ; for back in troops came 
the fearful, leering countenances all about me, and 
with them the horror of soul that was worse still. I 
would gladly have recalled him ; but instinctively I 
felt I could not tell him about these haunting fiends, 
or make him see them as I did. 

" I went home to my father's house : there was no 
rest there. Out again, on the pier, along the shore, 
over the cliffs — my companions growing more numer- 
ous, bigger, and more hideous as I went along ! 

" I returned home. My old father sat and talked 
to me ; but a fearful-looking creature glared at me 
over his head, and two others perched, one on each 
shoulder, mocking me and echoing his words, until I 
became distracted. I hurried upstairs, buried my 
head in the bed-clothes, and tried to shut out every- 
thing ; but all kinds of blue lights danced before my 
eyes, and all sorts of strange creatures played leap- 
frog over me. 

" I got up and dressed. The voices said, ' Go out ! 
go out!' I went out; hurried down to the wharf, 
imloosed my boat, and descended the landing-steps. 
A vague hope impelled me that possibly out on the 
water I should escape from the presences that haunted 
me on land. I was not rational enough just then to 

(786) 8 
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remember that it was myself that was wrong, and 
that it is impossible to escape from a disordered and 
diseased self, although my whole body was quivering, 
and my nerves were like threaxis of fire. I stood a 
moment irresolutely, then threw the painter into the 
boat, and stepped in after it. Instantly it became a 
huge, slimy serpent, and coiled around my leg. I 
shrieked with terror ; my voice came back to me in 
the midnight silence like the laugh of a fiend. I 
seized the oars; but with every dip in the water 
numbers of griiming sprites ran along on the surface. 
In vain I tried to reassure myself that they were 
only the phosphorescent sparkles which I had seen a 
thousand times. I pulled right out to sea ; but they 
raced with me, ran round and round the boat, climbed 
over the stem, made grimaces at me. shrieked in my 
ears. I would have jumped overboard. It was sug- 
gested to me ; but the very thought seemed to give 
them peculiar pleasure. 'Come!' they shrieked; 
' come, come along !' I stood up in the boat ; they 
held out their arms to welcome me. I sank back on 
the thwart horrified at the thought of suicide. 

"A change passed like a shiver over the whole 
scene, and better thoughts and feelings surged up 
within me. These took outward shapes. One of the 
spirits, bigger and bolder than the rest, now sat oppo- 
site, and grinned and shook his bony fingers at me. 
He commenced preaching at and lecturing me ; quot- 
ing texts of Scripture innumerable, which he hurled 
at me until I winced, and the rest joined in chorus, 
' Lost ! lost ! lost !' I pulled in my oars and tried 
to pray; but the demons mocked my prayers, and 
still shouted, ' Lost 1 ' I seized my oars to row again ; 
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but they were writhing conger eels, whose huge 
heads gaped to drink in the water as I held them 
by the tails, and I threw them into the boat with 
disgust. 

" How long this continued, and how I reached the 
shore, I know not. I felt the keel of the boat grate 
on the beach, and, looking up, found it was broad 
daylight. I got ashore, and in a sort of lucid, 
awful dream, secured the boat and walked up to- 
wards the village. Some of my neighbours gathered 
round me, shocked at my distracted appearance — 
my terrified look, bloodshot eyes, and trembling 
frame. 

" I went to the Castle Inn, and begged for some 
brandy. The landlord refused it to me. I pleaded 
for a sip only, for my tongue was a coal of fire. He 
refused again. I became violent, and then to pacify 
me he brought me a glass. But as I reached out to 
take it, the goblet became a living creature and tried 
to bite my hand. I leaped back in terror. I tried 
again ; but as I touched it the spoon which had been 
left in the glass darted a great tongue at me. I 
turned and rushed away towards home. But I had 
no intention of going there. The people were watch- 
ing me, and this was merely a mae to get away. 
Finding I was not pursued, I turned towards Mr. 
Gray's. The fiend that had lectured me in the 
boat went with me. Perched on my shoulder, 
he shook his finger at me, shouted texts of Scripture 
in my ear, and told me I should be damned. 
Again chimed in the horrible chorus, ' Damned ! 
damned !' 

" Mr. Gray was not in. I loitered about, under- 
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going this fiendish lecturing, until I saw him enter 
his doorway. I followed him. He came to me, and 
once again I had peace. I could talk with him 
calmly. I told him my experiences, and begged him 
to stay with me. He tried to reason me out of my 
delusions, as he called them. To me they were ter- 
rible realities. In vain ! For there, at a distance, 
were the very figures that had persisted in haunting 
me ; and I knew well that they were only waiting an 
opportunity to come and attack me again. Mr. Gray 
talked with me a long time, took me home, and stayed 
with me there the greater part of the day. 

'' When he left me, all the fiends, as I had antici- 
pated, came back more terrible and fiercer than ever. 
They tortured me with red-hot pincers, with which 
they tried to pull the flesh off my bones. Some had 
flaring torches, and began to bum my finger ends. 
One of the torches caught my hair, and set it all in a 
blaze. I screamed with aflfright. The neighbours 
came and fought with me. They tried to hold me 
down, and bind me with cords, and handcuff me ; but 
I was more than a match for them all. The doctor 
came, and offered me a draught. I dashed it out of 
his hand, with an oath. * Send for Mr. Gray,' some 
one whispered. ' Yes,' I cried ; * send for Mr. Gray. 
Quick! Only he can save me 1' 'He is coming at 
once,' was the answer. *He is coming!' shrieked 
the fiends. * Give it him ! Quick ! Quick !' He 
came. They heard him at the door. At the 
sound of his voice they rushed away helter-skelter, 
hissing at me and making horrible grimaces as they 
went. 

"Mr. Gray sat down by the bedside and wiped 
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away the perspiration which stood in beads on my 
brow. * Pray !' I said, starting up wildly and cling- 
ing to him, — ' pray ! God help me, I am lost/ Mr. 
Gray took my hand in his, and put his right hand on 
my brow. I heard his voice like the music of angels ; 
and then — I remembered nothing more for a long 
time." 



CHAPTER XIII. 



RESCUED. 



It was a dreary, indescribable night that followed in 
the little room where James Saunders was undergoing 
more than physical agony. At times he would start 
up, look wildly around him, and shriek out in direst 
terror ; but at the sound of the minister's voice, and 
especially the touch of his hand, which seemed to have 
a magical power, he would sink. back again to a brief, 
troubled sleep. At other times he became almost un- 
manageable, and it took three strong men to keep him 
in bed. At all times his entreaties for brandy were 
piteous to hear. The doctor came, gave him strong 
narcotics, and left strict orders that on no account was 
alcohol, in any shape or form, to be given him. All 
night long Mr. Gray stayed with him ; for three days 
and nights he scarcely left his bedside, and then only 
for a few minutes at a time. He resolved, if possible, 
to carry his friend through, and to save him, little 
estimating the task he had undertaken, and how it 
would test all the power of his manhood and all the 
patience of his Christian faith. 

With the morning light came a change to the sick 
man, which brought considerable relief to the anxious 
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watchers. He slept more soundly, and for longer 
intervals. It was clear that nature was exhausted ; 
and yet the disordered nerves, and the troubled, agi- 
tated spirit tyrannized over the body, and made long, 
restful sleep impossible. 

Mabel Saunders was sent for ; and, woman-like, for- 
giving and forgetting the past, rushed to her husband's 
side, and gave herself up to the task of nursing him, 
with the complete abandon of perfect love, as if 
nothing had ever come between them. The doctor, 
too, was unremitting in his attentions, and scarcely 
left his patient. Strong doses of bromide of potassium 
and other medicines were given to soothe the painful 
sensations of his almost intolerable thirst, apparently 
in vain. Never did a condemned man on the point of 
death plead more pitifully for life than he did for 
"just one drop" of liquor to allay the burning thirst. 
It was hard to say which was the more sad — to see 
the complete wreck of a strong man, or to listen to 
his unceasing and abject appeals for drink. His 
friends were firm, however, and by degrees they pulled 
him through. It is impossible to describe the experi- 
ence of these days. I will not attempt it. 

Nearly three weeks passed before the shattered 
man was quite rational again. During that time Mr. 
Gray had given himself up entirely to the sufferer, 
living with him day and night. " You can help others," 
he was accustomed to say, " only as you sacrifice your- 
self for them, only as you actually suffer with them 
and for them. In extreme cases the sacrifice must, of 
course, be absolute ; but — " and then a strange, sweet 
light would dawn upon his face, which had a far-away, 
yearning look, as if his soul were haunted by holy 
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memories — " it is worth all the trouble to help any 
one. Would that men only knew the joy, the luxury, 
of saving a soul !" Although yet a yoimg man, that 
joy had been frequently given to him. In the neigh- 
bouring town of Dockport, which was both a naval 
and a garrison town, h^ had shared not a little in the 
glorious work of rescuing souls. 

His sacrifices for James Saunders were amply 
rewarded ; for he who had been down to death's door, 
and had fought through the crisis of his suffering, was 
once more himself, and able to converse rationally. 
Whereupon Mr. Gray stole away to his duties, and 
left husband and wife together. It was the first time 
they had been alone since their sorrow and separation. 
All wrong-doing must be faced some time or other ; 
there is no getting away from it scot free. They 
mingled their tears and their prayers in that solemn 
hour of reunion — ^he, full of contrition and sorrow ; 
she, fuU of forgiveness and new-bom hope. She 
trusted him yet, as he solemnly vowed never to touch 
the destructive drug again, although he, recollecting 
how he had already resolved and re-resolved, and yet 
had failed utterly, could not trust himself, and was 
consequently hopeless and despairing. 

The minister had said nothing to him yet about his 
sinful habit, even in the lucid moments of his disease, 
preferring to look upon it as simply a disease, until 
the sick man was sufficiently recovered to make his 
coimsel and exhortation really useful. Nothing can 
be more injurious than indiscreet and untimely ser- 
monizing, for which some people have a perfect mania. 
Having learned discretion in the school of suffering 
service, this man of God never thrust his religion 
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upon people, but quietly waited his time, watching for 
souls as one that must give an account. When he 
found his counsel acceptable, and even looked for, he 
did not hesitate to give it frankly and fully. 

" My poor friend," he said, " there is only one course 
open to you if you would escape death and the fearful 
sorrow that comes after death. There is no hope for 
you until, to begin with, you thoroughly distrust the 
strength of your own resolution." 

" Ah 1 " interrupted James, " I do that already, God 
knows. How much reason have I ! " 

" There is no hope for you," continued he, wisely 
unheeding the interruption, "except in total absti- 
nence as long as you live, under all circumstances, both 
in sickness and in health. If you taste alcohol again, 
you are utterly done for ; and there will be little hope 
for you unless you avoid, on system and principle, the 
occasion of temptation, the places where liquor is sold, 
and the persons who will urge it upon you. * Touch 
not, taste not, handle not ' — that must be an inflexible 
law for you henceforth ; for if you even touch and 
handle, the old temptation to taste will come back 
upon you ; and if that do not prove irresistible, it will 
involve a scathing conflict to overcome. But your 
will is already weakened, your resolution shattered ; 
you are even now ' tied and bound with the chain of 
your sin,' and only Christ can liberate and save you. 
There is absolutely tio hope for you unless you will 
seek higher help — unless you put yourself into the 
keeping of the Son of God, who is able to keep that 
which you commit unto him as unto a faithful 
Creator." 

" But I have done so, Mr. Gray, again and again. 
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I have prayed most fervently, and, as I thought, 
trusted Him." 

" Try again," was the reply. " Put yourself, with- 
out hesitation, without fear, without reserve, into the 
hands of Jesus, and you will be safe. There is safety 
for you nowhere else." And then he went on to 
remind him of the man out of whom was cast the 
legion of demons, who had his dwelling in the tombs, 
and no man could bind him, no, not with chains, be- 
cause the strange demoniac power — like the equally 
strange and mighty drink power, which resembles it 
most nearly in these modem times — ^had possession of 
him, and gave him supernatural vigour ; and how, by 
a mere command of Jesus, the legion of evil spirits 
went out of him into the swine ; and how, when the 
terrified owners, bewailing the loss of property they, 
like the drink-sellers, were immorally holding and 
trading upon, and their neighbours, came to Jesus, 
they saw him that was possessed with the devil, and 
had the legion, sitting and clothed and in his right 
mind. 

"But," was the despairing answer, "all that hap- 
pened long ago, and there are no miracles now- 
a-days." 

" True, there are not, as men count miracles ; but I 
have seen such things happen"— and the far-off, radiant 
look came into the speaker's face — " I have seen the 
foul become pure; the vicious, reformed ; the drunkard, 
sober ; the broken and maimed, healed by the blessed 
Christ. I have seen human swine become men — ay, 
and demons cast out of men too — the demons of lust 
and bad desire and passion and evil habit — whole 
legions of them ; and those who were at one time fit 
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only for solitude and objects of aversion, sitting clothed 
and in their right mind. You cannot wonder at it," 
he continued — " indeed it is what might be expected, 
what must be in very reality ; for Christianity saves 
men by Christ's power, which it declares to be * the 
power of God ;' and of him it teaches that * he does 
yet in very deed dwell with men upon the earth,' and 
that he is personally, and therefore in the virtue that 
still goes out of him for the healing of men, 'the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.' " 

" Then you really think there is hope for one who 
has fallen as low as I have." 

" For such as you most of all," was the quiet reply; 
" for your need is the greater, and your dire extremity 
becomes the mightiest appeal for help. Always, you 
know, man's extremity is God's opportunity ; and he 
wills not the death of a sinner. But try him for 
yourself. Christianity may be tested; and I never 
yet met with a single instance of any one who put it 
fairly to the test, and met with disappointment. * Him 
that Cometh unto me,' said Christ, * I will in no wise 
cast out.' His words are either true or they are not. 
If you assume they are not, you will be likely to find 
them so, for you will not act upon them ; but if you 
fairly and honestly test them, I dare prophesy the 
result. I must be frank, however. There is only 
that alternative for you. If Christ cannot help you, 
I know not what you will do. 

" And now," he added, rising, " I must leave you 
to the care of your good little wife. Poor, faithful 
soul, she has had enough to bear, and there were times 
when I feared she must have given way, when I 
thought you would prove too much for all of us ; but 
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that is all past, as a hideous dream, and will not, I 
trust, ever be repeated. After this little talk, which I 
have not hurried, but which I knew would surely- 
come, I will leave you to her and to your Saviour. 
James, you know the way to him, and you know, 
too, the urgent necessity." 

" Yet," was the response, as if the speaker would 
exhaust every doubt, " how often have I gone to him, 
confessed my sin, repented, as I thought, and come 
away glorying in my forgiveness. You know, how- 
ever, what has followed, I can't expect him to Usten 
to me after all that." 

*' Is God as man then ? " and again a great light 
shone in the minister's face. "Is God a man like 
ourselves, that his forgiveness should be limited ? 
* Until seventy times seven ' was his law for men, and 
that leaves margin enough, doesn't it ? But he is 
God, and has no limit. » We need not fear to bring to 
him again and again the confession of our wrong- 
doing, lest we should find his patience exhausted, lest 
we should find his mercy dumb, and only justice ready 
to speak. Is there any harder fate, think you, than 
to be perpetually misunderstood by those we love and 
for whose love we yearn? God is the one most 
misunderstood in the universe. He is love, and his love 
is filled with infinite yearning ; for love, of all things, 
has the greatest need, and there is no need, like that 
of God's love. He is just under compulsion, and you 
have experienced what his justice means. He is mer- 
ciful by nature, and you may experience what his 
mercy means too. He delights to forgive. His 
patience cannot be exhausted ; his mercy endureth for 
ever. What Christ was in his dealing with Judas 
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Iscariot, and Peter, and the woman that was a sinner, 
and the demoniac among the tombs, that God is in his 
everlasting feeling towards him who is enslaved by 
his ambition, perverted by his cowardice, despoiled by 
his sins, or possessed or tortured by even a legion of 
demons. With him forbearance never ceases to be a 
virtue. His patience is deeper than the sea and 
higher than the heavens. There is joy in heaven, 
because there is joy in the Father's heart, over one 
sinner that repenteth. To refuse to repent and return 
to him is to deny him the only joy that a sinful and 
erring son can give him. You need not fear repulse 
or rejection." 

A strange night succeeded in the experience of 
James Saunders — like, and yet unlike, some that had 
gone before ; like, in the stem conflict, in the strain 
and stress upon his soul ; unlike, in the sweet sense of 
peace and power that came to him, and the blessed 
permanent results that followed. It was a veritable 
resurrection. It was once more the story of the patri- 
arch by the brook Jabbok in the midnight, or Saul 
of Tarsus in the midnight of splendour on the way to 
Damascus. There touched him a Presence whose very 
contact made a new man of him. 

"And Power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light. 
And dwells not in the light alone, 

But in the darkness and the doud, 
As over Sinai's peaks of old, 
While Israel made their gods of gold, 

Although the tnmipet blew so loud." 

Again let the tale be told in his own words : " My 
case seemed desperate, and it really was. I had come 
back slowly to life and convalescence after that long, 
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terrible agony, which was almost hell itself. Then 
followed the conversation with Mr Gray, which was 
the real turning-point in my life. * Why should it 
not be so ?' I asked myself after he had gone. * Chris- 
tianity must be true ; and if it is so, there must be 
hope for me.' I had tried so often and failed that I 
was quite dispirited, and turned coward at the very 
thought of going out of doors again, lest I should be- 
come what I had been. I felt the question of my life 
must be settled forthwith, if it were not to settle 
itself most fearfully. 'If God were within human 
reach, and Jesus Christ a Saviour available for men 
now, I must find it out at once.' I had some doubt 
about it ; for had I not prayed earnestly so often, and 
had once thought myself a good Christian ? I was 
resolved never to deceive myself again, and to find 
out that night, if possible, the great secret. I reasoned 
with myself, — ^Jesus said, ' Come unto me, and I will 
give you rest.' So I lifted my whole soul in prayer 
to God. Oh, how I longed to know if there were 
any reality in his words ! how I yearned to find his 
rest ! And there, in the silent night, he came to me ; 
how I know not, but it was as if he had actually 
touched me. Had I heard him speak, I could not 
have been more convinced of his presence ; had I 
actually seen him, as when he healed the demoniac we 
had been talking about, I could not have been more 
satisfied. I knew now I could never be again what I 
had been. How I hated and loathed that old life, as 
I do still, as I had ever since that terrible illness ! 
Now I felt no longer afraid of it, and I understood 
the words of Job, who said, * I have heard of thee by 
the hearing of the ear; now mine eye seeth thee.' 
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No ; I can have no more doubt about Jesus Christ. I 
have met him, and know that he is my Saviour, my 
Lord and God." 

It was so in very truth. He had seen Jesus. He 

had felt the transforming power of the divine Spirit, 

who is still given to men in response to their asking. 

' Old things had passed away ; all things had become 

new. 

There were few traces of the broken-down, prostrate 
man when his pastor called upon him next morning, 
though there were evidences visible enough of the 
terrible ordeal of physical suffering he had passed 
through. Mrs. Tremajme also called, and found him, 
to her intense joy, literally clothed with the vesture 
of a quickened and renewed manhood, and in his right 
mind. 

News of the great change soon spread in the village, 
and various were the feelings excited and the com- 
ments evoked. Some sneered cynically, and prophe- 
sied a speedy relapse. " Give him a glass of brandy," 
said one, " and see what will come of it." " Another 
of Gray's converts," said a second. " Won't do him 
much credit though ; Saunders is too fond of liquor 
to be caught like that." "Yes," said a third (the 
landlord of the Castle Inn) ; " 'twill be a sure case 
of what the Bible says about the dog turning to 
his own vomit again, and the sow that was washed 
to her wallowing in the mire." " Come to quoting the 
Bible," retorted another, as he drank off his glass, 
" *Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots ?'" " Wait and see," remarked a fifth, who was 
standing quietly by. "Don't prophesy too surely; 
there's no knowing what may happen. *Time tests 
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all things/ " say I. Others, like him, felt more kindly, 
and there were many who rejoiced with both hope 
and trembling. 

It required no little moral courage for the rescued 
man to face his neighbours again. And now that his 
right mind had come to him, his sensibilities were 
acute and his shamefacedness great indeed. It was a 
necessary ordeal, and soon over. He was determined 
that those who had witnessed his defeat should see his 
triumph, or rather the triumph of his Lord ; and well 
he knew that neither evil nor evil repute can be con- 
quered by running away. 

Quietly, therefore, he resumed his place in the vil- 
lage and in the Sunday congregation. His good 
friends who had done so much for him kept at his 
side, and he discovered that it is not an insuperable 
task for a man to regain his position in the esteem 
of his neighbours in whom the sense of justice is 
strong and real charity never absent, when once he 
has made it clear that he is earnestly and honestly 
resolved to do right. He was treated a little coldly by 
some at first, well watched by all for a time, and then 
all reserve melted, and he won his old place among 
them — indeed a higher and more honourable one. 

One good result came out of his fall and sufferings: 
the temperance cause was revived. The Rev. Ernest 
Gray, as he looked upon agony such as he had never 
before witnessed, resolved anew that while health and 
ability lasted, he would do all that one man could to 
push the battle against alcohol to the utmost extremity. 
Regular temperance meetings were organized, and were 
so effective that more than one public-house in Monc- 
ton had to be given up, the first to go being the 
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CasUe Inn, not a single trace of whose existence was 
left, the very spot upon which it stood being occupied 
to-day by a beautiful brand-new terrace of sea-side 
lodging-houses. 

Before long James Saunders was drawn into active 
association with the work, and placed in his old 
position as one of the standard-bearers. 

"Saunders, we want you to speak at our next 
temperance meeting," said Mrs. Tremayne abruptly 
to him one afternoon. 

" Me !" was his answer. " It is impossible. . I cannot 
say anything." 

" Who can, if you cannot ? You are the very man 
whose past should make you ready for this work, and 
whom God can make suflScient for it. You can talk 
about the evil as we who have never suffered from it 
are unable to do. Society is in peril ; and such as 
you, who speak what you know, and testify what you 
have experienced, can most contribute to save it. God 
can make of you, who have been so terribly marred, 
the boldest, bravest soldier of the Crosa He can use 
you for great necessities, for hard and noble service. 
You have received the inward healing. You have 
dedicated yourself to God, Your path of duty is 
clear. Your Lord requires it of you — is demanding of 
you, through me, whole-hearted, willing work." 

The appeal was irresistible. When it was known 
that he was to be one of the speakers, a large audi- 
ence collected. His speech was modest, calm, simple, 
sober, but charged with nervous force and an irre- 
sistible eamestne&s. His sphere was reached at last, 
and he was soon in general request as a temperance 
advocate. 

(T86) 9 
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An ardent nature like his, filled with the new life 
of an earnest, absorbing love to Christ, was hardly 
likely to confine itself to that one method of reaching 
and blessing men. Gospel as total abstinence was, 
there was a larger, inclusive gospel, and no long time 
elapsed before he was summoned to its declaration. 
There was a slight natural hesitation at first. " No, 
no!" was his response to Mr. Gray's appeal. " I 
camiot enter a pulpit. I camiot be a preacher. Not 
there ! not there ! " 

The same reasoning, however, prevailed. "You 
know the power of Jesus: go and tell others what 
you know. You have heard and obeyed his invita- 
tion : * Let him that heareth say. Come.' This shall 
be your warrant." 

" But I have no fitness, and have had no training 
for such work." 

" No fitness ! no training ! Who then has ? Of all 
men you can least say that. For His sake, whose 
love and power you know, and their sakes, who know 
not, I summon you to this work." 

The next Sunday a new preacher appeared in the 
pulpit of the little mission chapel connected with Mr. 
Gray's church, in a neighbouring village, not the least 
interested and interesting among whose auditors was 
our old friend Mabel, who looked and listened with a 
wondering joy, and a face lighted up with the perfect 
peace of contentment, and the light of conscious pride 
in her husband ; and near her sat old Mr. Saunders, 
whose streaming eyes, nodding head, and swaying 
body eloquently testified to the pleasure with which 
he followed and drank in every word of his sou'g 
simple discourse, 
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Years have passed since then, and many changes 
have come over the quiet village of Moncton. The 
march of progress has reached its solitude, and pro- 
phetically revealed its capabilities as one of the pop- 
ular sea-side resorts of the future. The railway 
engine now snorts within half a mile of the church of 
St. Modred, which itself has so far yielded to modern- 
izing influences and tendencies as to glow with the 
glory of new paint and spick-and-span restoration, 
though it is still embowered amid the trees, still 
guarded by its old high square tower — sole remaining 
relic, in all those parts, of the days of the old monk 
Richard Saunders. 

Still, however, stand the sentinel rocks at the 
entrance of the bay, and thunders the mighty Atlantic 
wave on the shingle ; while on fine days may be seen 
an old man, basking in the sun, and shading his eyes 
with his hand, looking out seaward beyond the Stack 
and the Stone, as if from long habit. It is old Mr. 
Saunders, long since superannuated, and now waiting 
for the summons to rejoin his long-lost but well- 
remembered wife, about whom he talks more than 
ever, in the better land. 

Turning at the soimd of your voice, and touching 
his hat, " They are all gone, sir," he says, "' and I, even 
I only, am left;'" and when you question him as to 
the meaning of his half-oracular words, you will find 
that they signify merely that he alone is left in 
Moncton, and that the others are scattered far and 
wide. Where, then, are they ? 

In a country town, not fifty miles away from the 
busy, thriving metropolis of the west, Mrs. Tremayne 
is still carrying on God's good work among the poor ; 
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while her husband, the doctor, follows the example of 
one whom he now acknowledges his Lord, who, while 
he spake unto men of the kingdom of God, " healed 
them that had need of heaJing." She has never for- 
gotten her eeirly home, and the scene of her eeirly 
efforts to do good, and so often revisits it that it 
seems to those most interested — the friends and pen- 
sioners of her heart — as if she never left it. 

The Rev. Ernest Gray, qualified by much experience 
of men and their sins and sorrows, is now the popular 
and useful paator of a large suburban church in the 
metropolis. He, too, has vivid recollections of the 
western village, where some of his most useful ex- 
periences, his richest joys and deepest sorrows, came 
to him in the work of the Lord. 

And away in a northern sea -port, occupying a 
good position of honour and trust, James Saunders 
may be found, his feet still firmly set in the upward 
way, his hand still diligently occupied in work for 
men. Most earnest among temperance workers, in an 
intensely earnest temperance age, he is also a useful 
and popular lay-preacher — heart, hand, and pocket 
always open to every good work on behalf of men. 
He never despairs of their recovery. " No one could 
possibly be in a worse plight than myself," he says 
reverently ; " and by the grace of God I am what I 
am. 

His energies are given to gospel temperance, with 
which, he is fond of saying, he was associated before 
it received its distinctive name, or was marked by the 
badge of blue. "It has never been anything but 
gospel temperance," he says. " To temperance I owe 
all that I am ; and to the gospel of the gracious 
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Christ, interpreted to me by one of his noblest 
servants, I owe my temperance. They are insepar- 
able, and I owe them so much that they claim my 
whole life and energy, and even then leave the debt 
half impaid." A whole-hearted man he is, and his 
words only express the method of his life. 

In this he is warmly seconded by his true-hearted 
wife. His sons, too, led by a noble example, and 
touched by the far-off memory of a terrible time of 
sorrow — now, fortunately, but faintly remembered — 
are beginning to follow their father's footsteps, not at a 
distance. Ajid when he would incite them to some 
good, or point out some needed warning, he generally 
adds, " My dear boys, I can never forget what I owe 
to temperance and to Christ, or that once, long ago, I 
was plucked by the Hand that saves 'Out of the 
Depths.' " 



THE END. 
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"When it is stated that the two volumes published by Messrs. Nelson 
and Sons under the title of ' Stories of the Sagacity of Animals' were 
written by the late Mr. Kingston, and are illustrated by Mr. Harrison Weir, 
it will be understood that they are books that wlU not disappoint the most 
pleasurable antidpations of the youngsters who are fortunate enough to 
receive them.'*— Xondon Figaro. 

T. NJSLSOK AND SOKSt LONDON, EDINBUBQH, AND NEW YOEK. 



Story Books of Natural History. 

<< 

By the late 'W. H. Q. KINGSTON. 
mnSTRiTlD BT HilUUSOH WKR. 

Stories of the Sagacity of Animals. The Hobse and 

Othbb Akiuals. Witii 27 IlluBtrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 
Price 28. 

Stories of the Sagaeity of Animals. Cats and Doos. 

With 27 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 28. 

Stories about animalfli told in an easy and graphic style, with a moral to 

eadi anecdote. 

By Mrs. SURR. 

XLLUSTRiTB) BT HARRISON WDR AHB GliGOMBII. 

Stories about Dogrs. With 12 Tinted Engravings. IllaminAted 
Side. 4to, cloth extra. Price 3s. 

Stories about Cats. With 12 Tinted Engravings. Illuminated 
Side. 4to, cloth extra. Price Ss. 

Charming books for little readers, beautifolly got np; in large type, and 
with a variety of pictures. In them is provided a rich store of interest and 
amusement for young people, who will find their knowledge and love of 
animals increased by their perusal. 

Sea-Birds and the Lessons of their Lives. With 24 Il- 
lustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. Price 2s. 

Very pleasantly does the author describe the birds and their habits, and 
gossip about them for the entertainment and instruction of the young. 

By Mrs. HUGH MILLER. 

Stories of the CAT and Her Cousins the Lion, the Tiger, 

AND THE Leopard. With numerous Engravings. Royal ISmo, 
doth extra. Price Is. 6d. 

Stories of the DOO and His Cousins the Wolf, the Jackal, 

AND the Htana. With numerous Engravings. Royal ISmo, 
cloth extra. Price Is. 6d. 

Two pretty volumes, well illustrated by numerous engravings, with much 
information, and with stories full of interest. 

By Mrs. GEORGE CUPPLES. 

Talks with Uncle Richard about Wild Animals. With 

numerous Engravings. Royal ISmo, cloth extra. Price Is. 6d. 

A book full of valuable information on natural history. Many of the 
stories abound in adventure, and will please youthful readers. 

Mamma's Stories about Domestic Pets. With numerous 

Engravings. Royal ISmo, doth extra. Price Is. 6d. 

These stories are fall of entertaining information. They cannot fail to 
interest children, and to teach them to be kind to dumb ^«**wi^i« 

— - I - -- - 1 
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INSECT LIFE. Illustrated by Giacomelli. 

Jenny and the Insects ; or, Little Toilers and their Industries. 
With 26 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 

Teaches the little ones that the smallest insects have each and all their 
allotted tasks to perform. 

Tiny Workers ; or, Man*s Little Sivals in the Animal World. 
Royal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

A pleasing volume, describing the wonderful work of various insects and 
birds as being the first spinners, weavers, basketmakers, &o. 

BIRD LIFE. Illustrated by Giacomelli. 

In the Woods. By M. K. M., Author of " The Birds We See," 
&c. With 34 lUustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 

A pleasing volume of natural history for young people, describing the 
habits and homes of birds in different countries. 

The Birds We See ; And the Story of their Lives. By M. E. M. 
With 10 Illustrations. Pictorial Boards. 12mo. Price dd. 

Things in the Forest. By Mary and Elizabeth Eirbt. 
With 50 Illustrations. Royal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

A book about birds ; well calculated to encourage a taste for the study of 
the natural history of the feathered tribes. 

The History of the Bobins. By Mrs. Trimmer. lUustrated 
with 16 Original Drawings, engraved by Rouoet, Bebveilleb, 
Whtmpeb, Sabobnt, &c. Post 8vo, gilt edges. Price 28. 
A beautiful new edition of a favourite old stoiy for children. 

NATURAL HISTORY ILLUSTRATED. 

In the Polar Regions ; or. Nature and Natural History ii;! the 
Frozen Zones. With Anecdotes and Stories of Adventure and 
TraveL With 46 Illustrations. ' Post 8vo, doth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 

In the Tropical Regfions ; or. Nature and Natural History in 
the Torrid Zone. With Anecdotes and Stories of Adventure and 
TraveL With 78 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 

In the Temperate Regfions; or. Nature and Natural History 
in the Temperate Zones. With Anecdotes and Stories of Ad- 
venture and TraveL With 72 Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 

These three volumes are replete with information on the animal and 
vegetable life of the countries described, and abound in illustrations in 
elucidation of the text Good books for school libraries. 

■ — - -- ~ 
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Rescued ft*Om Egypt. With 28 Engravings. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. Price Se. 

An iDteretting tale, with illutratioiifl from the historx of MOBes and the 
people of IsraeL 

The Triumph over Midian. With 40 Engravings. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges. Price Ss. 
A tale for the yoimg, iUostrative of the Scripture historj of Gideon. 

The Shepherd of Bethlehem. With 40 Engravings. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. Price Ss. 
A charming tale, induding cottage lectures on the history of DftVld. 

Precepts in Practice; or, stories illustrating the Proverhs. 
With upwards of 40 Engravings. Post 8vo, doth extra, gilt 
edges. Price 38. 6d. 
Each story illustrates some truth taught by the wise King Solomon. 

The Lady of Provence ; or, Humbled and Healed. Post 8vo, 
cloth extra. Price 38. 6d. 

A pious English girl made a blessing to her French mistress in tiie terrible 
scenes of the Revolution ; illustrative of the Scripture story of NaanuUL 

Cyril Ashley. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 

An English tale {<x young persons, illustrative of some of the practical 
lessons to be learned from the Scripture story of Jonah the Prophet. 

Exiles in Babylon ; or. Children of Light. With 34 Engrav- 
ings. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. Price Ss. 
A lively tale, in which are introduced lectures on the history of DanidL 

Hebrew Heroes. With 28 Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, gilt edges. Price Ss. 

A story founded on that stirring period of Jewish history, the .wars of 
Judas Maccahflsaa. 

Miracles of Heavenly Love tn Daily Life. With 8 En- 
gravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. Price 28. 6d. 
Stories illustrative of many of OUT Lord'8 miracles. 

House BeautiftQ ; or. The Bible Museum, aoth. Price 3s. 
Short chapters on the most remarkable incidents of Scripture history. 

Stories from the History of the Jews. From the Baby- 
lonish Captivity to the Fail of Jerusalem. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece, and SO Dlustrations. Royal ISmo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

The outlines of Jewish history are clearly and simply portrayed, and its 
important lessons brought within the understanding of the young. 

T. NELSOK AND SONS, LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK. 



BOOKS FOR YOUHG MEN. 



By JOSEPH JOHNSON. 

Self-Effort ; or, The True Method of Attaming Success in Life. 
Post 8vo. Price 3b. 6d. 

" A useful book, full of wise practical comueUi."— rim«s. 

livlngr In Earnest. Lessons and Incidents from the Lives of 
the Great and Good. Post 8vo. Price 28. 6d. 

GonDsels as to stady, health, amusemest, and manj practical examples 
and illustrations. 

Living to Purpose ; or, Making the Best of Life. Post 8vo. 
Price 28. 6d. 

An earnest, practical book; shows how some of the greatest and most 
gifted men of the past have lived, and links counsels to their examples. 



Self-Taught Men: A Series of Biographies for the Young. 

20 Plates. Post Svo. Price 28. 

This book sets before the reader the great ends that may be attained bj 
patient perseverance. Every home and echool library ehould contain it. 

Success in Life. A Book for Young Men. Post Svo. Price 3s. 
The great principles of action which, under God, secure " success in life" 
—perseverance, industry, integrity, economy, &c.— illustrated by many 
examples. 

The Boy Makes the Man : A Book of Example and Encour- 
agement for Boys. Royal 18mo. Price Is. 6d. 

A capital book to put in the hands of a youth, to awaken in him a deter- 
mination to overcome by steady perseverance every obstacle to success. 

YouthfiQ Diligence and Future Greatness. Koyal i8mo. 

Price 28. 

Short bi(^;raphie« of eminent men, whose diligent youth was a prepara- 
tion for success in later Ufe— Pascal, Ganova, Reynolds, Ac. 

Home Principles in Boyhood. Foolscap 8vo. Price 28. 

The story of a lad who held firmly to the principles in which he had been 
instructed by Christian parents. 

What Shall I Be? or, A Boy's Aim in Life. Post Svo. Price 28. 
An interesting story for young lads. 



By the late Rev. W. K. TWEEDIE, D.D. 

Seed-Time and Harvest ; or, Sow WeU and Reap Well. A 

Book for the Young. Post Svo. Price 28. 

This book is eminently a practical one. It shows the reader, by illustra- 
tion and example, the results of good and bad conduct, and invites him to 
choose the right course. 

T. HELSOU AND SONS, LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORE. 
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Seience Gleanings in Many Fields. By John Gibson, 

Natural History Department, Edinburgh Museum of Science and 
Art. With 18 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 38. 6d. 

" This voltune is as interestixig as a novel, and far more permanently use- 
tui.**-~ScoUma7L 

** The tubjects are well chosen, and they are written in a style that is at 
once straightforward and interesting." — Academy. 

" The anthor writes on these themes with theenthnsiasm of a naturalist, 
bringing to bear npon them the full light of modern biological theories."— 
Daily Newt. 

The Garden, the Woods, and the Fields ; or. The Teach- 
ings of Nature as Seasons Change. Post 8vo, doth extra, gilt 
edges. Price Ss. 6d. 

God has connected moral lessons with each season; bnt to understand 
these aright they must be studied in the light of his written Word. The 
object of this book is to aid the student to understand these lessons, as 
each season presents its ever-changing succession of pictures. 

Wonders of the Physical World — The Glacier, Iceberg, 
Icefield, and Avalanche. With 75 Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Describing the characteristics and phenomena of the world of ice in all 
parts of the earth ; illustrated by a variety of beautiful engravings, and by 
the recorded discoveries and adventures of travellers, men of science, && 

Gaussen's World's Birthday. llluBtrated. Foolscap Svo, 

cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

Lectures delivered to an audience of young people, in Geneva, on the 
first chapter of Genesis. The discoveries of astronomical and geological 
science are simply explained and harmonised with the statements of Scrip- 
ture. 

Triumphs of Invention and Discovery. By J. Hamilton 

Ftfe. Illustrated. Post Svo, cloth. Price 28. 6d. 

Bise and progress described of the art of printing, the electric telegraph, 
manufactures of cotton, silk, iron, &c. 

The stars, including an Account of Nebulse, Comets, and 
Meteors. With 50 Engravings. Royal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 
A companion volume to the preceding one, written and illustrated in the 
same style, regarding the wonders of our own solar system. 

The Sun, Moon, and Planets. Their Physical Character, 
Appearance, and Phenomena. With 46 Engravings. Royal 18mo, 
clo^. Price Is. 6d. 

A small volume containing a large amount of information, written with a 
view to serve as "a popular guide to a knowledge of the Stars and the 
Sidereal World." Scientific details are relieved by references to Greek 
mythology, and poetical quotations. 

T. NELSON AND SONS, LONDON, EDINBUBOB, AND NEW YORK. 
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By the Author of "The Babes in the Basket.'* 

The Swedish Twins. A Tale for the Young. With Coloured 
FFontispiece. Royal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

An interestiiig tale, with lively descriptions of manners and customs in 
Sweden. 

The Babes in the Basket ; or, Daph and Her Charge. By 
the Author of " Timid Lucy," &c. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and numerous Engravings. Boyal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 

By the Hon. Mrs. GREENE. 

The Grey House on the Hill ; or. Trust in God and Do the 

Right. A Tale for the Young. Post 8vo, doth. Price 28. 6d. 

A tender, touching story; one which cannot fail to interest all true- 
hearted boys and girls. 

Jahilee Hall ; or, '* There's no Place Like Home." A Story for 
the Young. Post Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

It recounts the holiday experiences of a party of children in a pleasant 
country-house. 

Alda's Leap, and Other Stories. Foolscap Svo, cloth. Price Is. 

The Bahe i' the Mill, and Zanina the Flower-Girl of 

Florence. Foolscap Svo, cloth. Price Is. 

By Mrs. SARAH S. BAKER. 

The Children on the Plains. A Story of Travel and Adven- 
ture on the Great Prairies of North America. With numerous 
Woodcuts. Foolscap Svo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

This is a story of the journey of a brother and sister across the North 
American continent. The adventures and incidents introduced into it are 
those of a real journey. A suitable book for a boy or a girl under twelve. 

Truth and its Triumph ; or. The Story of the Jewish Twins. 
With Frontispiece. Foolscap Svo, cloth. Price Is. 

A pretty domestic story, showing, in the history and conversion of two 
brothers, children of Jewish parents, the triumph of the truth of GhrisUanity 
as contrasted with Judaism. 

r. NEISON AND SONS, LONDON^ EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK, 



UHLE HAZEL SERIES OF POPULAR TALES. 

Laige Foolscap 8vo, doih eitnL Fiioe Is. 61 
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Tempered Steel ; or, Tried in the Fire. By the Rev. E. N. 

HoARK, M. A. " An animated story of the trialf which beset boys on their 
way to manhood.*'— 'Cimrant. 

Heroism in Humble Life ; or, The Story of Ben Pritchard and 

Charlie Campion. By the Ber. E. N. Hoakb, M.A. "An admiraUy 
written temperance tale. . . . A well-told Btory.''->nme« {WeMy Edition) 

Little Lily's Travels througli France to Geneva. With 

nmnerona EngraTingt. A suitctble present for young girls, 

Willie's Choice ; or, AU is not Gold that Gutters. By M. A. 
Pavll. " A capital boys' story. **—EdtUMtional Timei. 

The Basket of Flowers. A Tale for the Young. With 

nnmeroos Engravings. A new edition qf a favourite dory. 

Story of the Beacon Fire ; or, Trost in Grod and Do the 

Bight By Naomi. " Well, and indeed powerfully, written/*— Scottman. 
" Young people will read it with absorbing delight"— Stoord and TrovotL 

Aunt Martha's Corner Cupboard. A Story for Little Boys 
and Girls. By M. and £. Kirbt. With numerous Engravings. 

Breakers Ahead ; or. Stories of Great Shipwrecks of Recent 
Times. By Mrs. Sazbt. " A delightful volume for lads."-^5a>t«man. 

The Story of Miss Dollikins. By Mrs. Gsobos Cupples. 
With 50 Engravings. A nursery volume for the little ones. 

Fables illustrated by Stories from Real Life. By Mrs. 

Gsoaos CUPPLBS. With 36 Engravings. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "LITTLE HAZEL." 

Under the Old Oaks; or. Won hy Love. 

Little Snowdrop and Her Golden Casket. 

Little Hazel, the King's Messenger. 

The Crown of Glory ; or, " Faithful unto Death." A Scottidi 

story of Martyr Times. 
T, NELSON AND SONS, LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK. 



